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Province  Announces  Student  Aid,  Tax  Credits 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

The  1996-97  Ontario  budget 
includes  two  programs  of 
unique  importance  to  universities, 
says  President  Robert  Prichard. 

The  budget  tabled  in  the  legisla- 
ture May  7 does  not  include  the  bad 
news  — a $400  million  cut  to  colleges 
and  universities  — that  came  with  last 
November’s  financial  statement.  Instead 
the  budget  offers  initiatives  such  as  a 
program  under  which  government 
matches  private  funding  for  student 
aid  and  a cooperative  education  tax 
credit  for  corporations. 

The  scholarship  and  financial  aid 
program  is  extremely  welcome, 
Prichard  said  in  an  interview.  “This 
ranks  with  the  highest  priorities  in 
the  university’s  campaign  and  will 
give  added  momentum  and  incentive 
to  our  work  in  this  area.” 

Under  the  program  college's  and 
universities  may  establish  an  Ontario 
Student  Opportunity  Trust  Fund. 
Any  private  donation  made  to  the 
fund  between  May  7 and  March  31, 
1997,  is  matched  by  the  province. 
The  interest  on  the  fund  will  be  used 
to  support  financially  needy  students 


as  determined  by  the  institution.  The 
government  plans  to  spend  an  esti- 
mated $100  million  on  the  program, 
says  a press  release  from  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities  (COU),  for 
a total  value  of  $200  million  when 
private  donations  are  included. 

‘There  is  clear  evidence  from  other 
provinces  that  matching  programs 
significantly  increase  donations,” 
Prichard  remarked.  “I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  government  has  in- 
troduced this  principle  for  Ontario. 
We  will  work  to  expand  the  govern- 
ment’s commitment  beyond  March 
of 1997  and  broaden  the  principles  to 
embrace  our  other  major  priorities 
for  the  campaign,  particularly 
endowed  chairs  and  professorships.” 

The  government  will  also  permit 
tax  credits  of  up  to  $1,000  for  cor- 
porations, effective  Sept.  1.  This  will 
allow  companies  tax  savings  equal  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  hiring  a stu- 
dent in  a recognized  co-op  program 
at  a provincial  college  or  university. 

Bonnie  Patterson,  COU  president, 
said  the  tax  credit  is  useful. 
“Although  none  of  the  funds  flow 
directly  to  universities  or  students, 
this  will  encourage  employers  to  hire 


Prichard  Outlines 
Budget  Rationale 


BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 

ESPITE  FUNDING  CUTS,  AN 
increase  in  tuition  fees  and  pos- 
sible compensation  restraint, 
President  Robert  Prichard  remains 
optimistic  about  U of  T’s  future. 

In  a 10-page  letter  to  faculty,  staff 
and  campus  groups  outlining  the  ad- 
ministration’s rationale  for  its  1996- 
97  budget,  Prichard  says  U of  T has 
the  strongest  faculty  nation-wide,  an 
increasing  number  of  student  appli- 
cants and  more  support  from  the 
granting  cpuncils  than  any  other 


Our  common  future 

TWO  PROFESSORS  HAVE  PLANS  FOR 
the  pension  plan.  Forum.  Page  8 


Ceremony 

A Hitchhiker’s  guide  to  convo- 
cation  traditions  and  profiles  of  some 
of  this  year’s  graduands.  Insert 


university  in  the  country.  “Right 
across  the  University,  wonderful  work 
is  being  done  in  the  incredible  di- 
versity of  activities  that  constitutes  the 
University  of  Toronto.” 

His  letter  addresses  the  provincial 
government’s  November  economic 
statement,  U of  T’s  response,  its  en- 
suing budget  process,  concerns  about 
the  budget  strategy  that  have  been 
raised  by  critics  and  the  future.  In 
an  interview  he  said  it  is  “important 
to  report  to  the  campus  on  the  solu- 
tion we’ve  developed,  the  choices  we 
have  made  and  most  important  the 
reasons  for  the  choices  we’ve  made.” 

The  letter  follows  Prichard’s 
promise  to  Governing  Council 
March  7 of  a more  detailed  justifi- 
cation for  the  budget  strategy.  The 
communique  has  been  posted  to 
the  university’s  web  site  — 
www.utoronto.ca  — on  the  Internet. 

The  letter,  Prichard  predicted, 
will  allay  some  peoples’  concerns. 
“Sometimes  when  people  write 
(worried  about  the  budget)  their 
facts  are  wrong”  — while  others 
will  continue  to  disagree  with  the 
administration,  which  is  their  right. 

Prichard  calls  the  government’s 
$400  million  cut  to  funding  for  high- 
er education  “very  unwise  ...  bad  pol- 
icy for  the  province”  which  “we  must 

~ See  RATIONALE:  Page  3 ~ 


more  cooperative  education  students 
during  their  work  terms.  We  hope 
this  will  help  reverse  the  trend  in  re- 
cent years  of  fewer  co-op  students 
being  able  to  find  placements.” 
Prichard  said  several  divisions  at 
U of  T will  benefit  from  the  tax  cred- 
it initiative,  among  them  Scarborough 


College  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering.  “The  tax 
credit  will  encourage  employers  to  work 
closely  with  us  in  shaping  excellent 
workplaces  for  our  students,”  he  said. 

No  new  cuts  were  made  to  post- 
secondary education.  “This  came  as 
no  surprise,”  Prichard  said.  “The 


critical  point  is  that  there  be  no  new 
expenditure  reductions  this  fall  and 
we  must  continue  to  insist  that  the 
government  cut  not  a penny  more 
than  the  $400  million  already 
taken.” 

~ See  PROVINCE:  Page  2~ 


Is  It  Spring  Yet? 


Visitor  Elizabeth  Gruszka  admires  some  of  the  few  flowers  to  pop  their  heads  above  soil  this  unseasonably  cold  spring 
during  Scarborough  College’s  second  annual  tulip  festival.  About  70  people  paid  a visit  to  U of  T’s  eastern  campus 
May  5 to  tour  the  grounds  and purchase  hanging  baskets  and  annuals.  A new  feature  of the festival  was  the  establishment 
of  a native  plant  garden  cooperative  involving  students  and  the  college’s  grounds  division. 


Ombudsperson’s  Position 
May  Be  Reduced  to  Part-Time 


BY  KERRY  DELANEY 

Faced  with  a 12.6  per  cent 
budget  cut  for  1996-2000,  the 
Governing  Council  secretariat  has 
proposed  the  reduction  of  the 
ombudsperson’s  position  from  full- 
to  part-time  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  proposal,  contained  in  a 
May  6 letter  to  the  chair  of 
Governing  Council  from  council  sec- 
retary Jack  Dimond,  suggests  a fund- 
ing reduction  of  the  office  from 
$192,000  to  $50,000  in  the  1996-97 
budget  year.  A transition  period  — 
until  incumbent  Elizabeth  Hoffman’s 
term  ends  June  1998  — would  follow, 
Dimond  said  in  an  interview.  During 
this  period  the  university  would 
identify  other  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  issues  that  fall  within  the 
ombudsperson’s  jurisdiction. 

The  Executive  Committee  of 
Governing  Council  will  consider 
Dimond’s  proposal  May  30.  He  is 
recommending  the  meeting  be  held 


in  open  session.  If  approved,  the  pro- 
posal will  go  to  council  at  a later  date. 

The  ombudsperson  investigates 
complaints  that  may  arise  against  the 
university  or  anyone  in  the  universi- 
ty exercising  authority  and  advises 
people  of  their  rights  and  proper  pro- 
cedures in  pursuing  complaints.  Of 
the  609  cases  dealt  with  in  1994-95, 
432  were  classed  as  information  cases, 
175  as  grievances  or  complaints.  A 
part-time  position  would  deal  main- 
ly with  grievances  or  complaints, 
Dimond  said,  while  information  and 
problem  solving  could  be  provided  at 
the  divisional  level. 

“Many  of  the  problems  dealt  with 
by  th?  ombudsperson  are  typical 
questions  that  are  dealt  with  at  offices 
throughout  the  university,”  Dimond 
said.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  a 
Program  for  Advice. and  Support  of 
Students,  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  an  om- 
budsman committee,  and  OISE/UT 
and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 


are  working  to  create  student  service 
offices.  Student  Affairs  can  provide 
mediation  services. 

Paddy  Stamp,  sexual  harassment 
officer,  said  it  is  crucial  for  a univer- 
sity as  large  and  diverse  as  U of  T to 
have  an  ombudsperson’s  office.  “My 
understanding  is  their  office  is  very 
busy.  I refer  issues  to  the  om- 
budsperson because  I don’t  have  the 
authority  or  jurisdiction  to  deal  with 
them.  It’s  essential  to  have  such  a 
function.” 

The  office  was  founded  in  the 
mid-1970s,  before  the  current  struc- 
ture of  equity  offices  and  appeal  pro- 
cedures was  in  place.  Eighteen 
Canadian  universities  have  such  a 
position,  10  are  full  time.  Only  three 
are  fully  supported  by  university 
funds.  Even  with  a part-time  om- 
budsperson U of  T will  remain  a 
leader  among  Canadian  universities 
in  terms  of  resources  directed  to  the 
fair  treatment  of  members  of  its 
community,  Dimond  said. 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
& Engineering 

Professor  Emeritus  F.P.J.  Rimrott  of  the  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  has  received  the  C.N.  Downing 
Award  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Mechanical  Engineering  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  and  sustained  sendee  to  the  pro- 
fession.,The  award  was  presented  at  the  1996  annual  meeting. 

Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Professor  Corey  Goldman  of  the  Department  of  Botany 

will  accept  the  gold  award  in  the  best  program:  student  re- 
cruitment category  of  the  Canadian  Council  for  Advancement 
in  Education  1996  prix  d’excellence  awards  program.  The  prize 
was  awarded  for  U of  T’s  Ontario  Biology  Competition  which 
allows  senior  high  school  students  from  across  the  province  to 
test  their  knowledge  of  the  biological  sciences  and  compete  for 
scholarship  money. 


Development  & University 
Relations 


Jon  Dellandrea,  vice-president  and  chief  development 
officer,  has  been  awarded  an  Outstanding  Fund  Raising 
Executive  Award  by  the  National  Society  of  Fund  Raising 
Executives,  The  award  recognizes  individuals,  corporations, 
foundations  and  civic  service  organizations  that  have  demonstrated 
outstanding  civic  and  philanthropic  leadership. 

- Governing  Council 

Kamala-Jean  Gopie,  a government  appointee  on 

Governing  Council,  was  honoured  at  a dinner  held  May  16 
by  the  Urban  Alliance  on  Race  Relations  for  her  significant 
contributions  in  promoting  racial  inclusion  and  equity  in 
Toronto.  Gopie  is  cited  as  “an  indefatigable  educator  who  has 
devoted  her  personal  life  to  voluntary  sector  activities  in 
the  areas  of  culture,  community  development,  human 


well-being  and  anti-racist  change.” 

Faculty  of  Music 

Professor  Chan  Ka  Nin  of  the  Faculty  of  Music  has 
received  the  Jean  A.  Chalmers  Award  for  Musical  Composition 
for  his  work  I Think  That  I Shall  Never  See....  The  $10,000  award 
focusing  on  instrumental  music  honours  an  outstanding  work 
that  has  premiered  in  Canada  in  the  last  three  years. 

St.  Michael’s  College 

The  Canadian  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  has  awarded  St.  Michael’s  College  the  silver  medal 
for  its  video  entry  in  the  best  audio,  video  or  multimedia  pre- 
sentation category  of  the  1996  prix  d’excellence  awards  program. 
The  purpose  of  St.  Michael’s  video  is  to  communicate  to 
prospective  students  information  about  the  undergraduate 
experience  at  the  college. 


U of  T participates  in  new  centre 

U'OF  T HAS  JOINED  FORCES  WITH  NINE  OTHER  UNIVERSITIES  ACROSS 
the  country  to  form  a new  federal  centre  of  excellence.  It  will  develop  tech- 
nologies that  could  give  Canada’s  construction  industry  a competitive  edge 
in  the  21st  century,  says  Professor  Raymond  Measures  of  the  Institute 
of  Aerospace  Studies.  Measures,  vice-president  of  the  centre  — Intelligent 
Sensing  for  Innovative  Structures  Canada  — said  it  will  focus  on  research 
and  development  in  areas  such  as  fibre  optics  and  civil  engineering.  The 
centre,  which  opened  last  fall,  represents  “an  opportunity  for  Canada  to 
become  a world  leader  in  using  fibre  optic  sensing  and  advanced  com- 
posite material  technologies  in  the  construction  industry,”  he  said  in  an 
interview.  U of  T is  home  to  one  of  the  five  research  areas  of  the  centre 
— structurally  integrated  fibre  optic  sensing.  Four  of  the  17  project 
leaders  across  the  country  work  at  the  university. 


Riese  a Teacher  of  International  Renown 


PROFESSOR  EMERITA  LAURE 
Eva  Riese  of  Victoria  College 
died  March  27  of  cancer.  Last  month 
more  than  400  people  gathered  at 
Victoria’s  chapel  to  celebrate  her  life. 

Born  in  Switzerland  in  1910  and 
educated  at  the  Sorbonne,  Riese  was 
passing  through  Canada  in  1928  on 
her  way  to  visit  relatives  in 
Cleveland.  She  learned  it  would  take 
six  months  to  get  a visa  to  the  United 
States  so  she  took  a job  as  a don  at 
Vic.  As  it  turned  out  she  stayed, 
earning  three  degrees  including  her 
PhD  and  becoming  one  of  Vic’s 
most  loved  professors.  While  for- 
mally retiring  from  the  Department 
of  French  in  1975,  she  continued 
her  association  with  Victoria,  U of  T 
and  the  department  until  her  death. 

“Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  declared 
in  his  Confessions  that  he  was  unique. 
He  was  right,”  Victoria’s  president, 


Roseann  Runte,  said  at  Riese’s  memo- 
rial service.  But  in  a reference  to  Riese’s 
own  rich  life  Runte  added,  “He  was  not 
the  only  one.”  Commenting  on  her 
sense  of  humour  Runte  described  Riese 
as  “mischievous”  and  “delightful.” 
From  climbing  out  of  a high  window 
at  University  College  one  night  after 
being  locked  in,  to  mistaking  the 
Trinity  College  provost  for  the  Royal 


York  doorman  during  a visit  by  Charles 
de  Gaulle,  life  around  Riese  was  full  of 
surprises,  Runte  said. 

Riese  returned  to  Europe  frequently, 
visiting  and  corresponding  with  figures 
in  the  world  of  art  and  literature  from  Jean 
Cocteau  to  Pablo  Picasso.  Her  collection 
of  letters  and  first  editions  — many  of 
them  signed  and  dedicated  to  her  by 
their  creators  — have  been  bequeathed 
to  Vic  She  also  left  a scholarship. 

Her  accomplishments  were  recog- 
nized nationally  and  internationally. 
She  was  an  officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada  and  the  Order  of  Ontario  and 
also  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
of  France  and  commander  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem.  Last  year 
an  award-winning  documentary  about 
her  life  was  aired  on  TVOntario. 

In  1993  an  elementary  school  in 
Scarborough  was  named  after  her. 
Students  there  called  her  “tante  Laure.” 


1 9 9 6 Quality  of  Life 

An  International  Conference  for  Families  and  Professionals  on 
Developmental  and  Related  Disabilities 

June  6-8,  1996  Delta  Chelsea  Inn,  Toronto 
Speakers  will  include: 

Chris  Burke  and  Andrea  Friedman  from  "Life  Goes  On” 

Dr.  Sheila  Hollins,  psychiatrist  (UK) 

Dr.  Robert  Goode,  sociologist  (USA) 

Dr.  Roy  Brown,  psychologist  (Australia) 

Dr.  Marcia  Rioux,  Director  l'lnstitut  Roeher  Institute  (Toronto) 
and  125  others 

Themes: 

Thursday,  June  6:  What  is  Quality  of  Life?  Surrey  Place  Centre  Reunion,  Banquet 
Friday,  June  7:  Listening  to  those  we  help. 

Saturday,  June  8:  Responding  to  the  challenges. 

Sponsored  by  Surrey  Place  Centre  in  celebration  of  its  30th  Anniversary,  by  the  U of  T, 
and  eight  other  organizations. 

The  program  will  be  assigned  CFPC,  M0C0MP  and  AMA  credits. 

For  further  information,  phone:  416-978-2719;  fax:  416-971-2200;  e-mail  address:  a.lind@utoronto.ca 

FREE  PUBLIC  LECTURE: 

"How  to  Enhance  the  Quality  of  Life"  by  Dr.  Robert  Schalock,  Hastings,  Nebraska 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1996,  7:30  p.m.,  McLeod  Auditorium,  U ofT.  Dr.  Schalock  is  a Quality  of 
Life  specialist  with  a focus  on  developmental  disabilities.  He  is  a keynote  speaker  at  the  main 
, conference.  Sponsored  by  the  U of  T and  MTACL. 

Province  Announces 
Student  Aid,  Tax  Credits 


~ Continued,  from  Page  1 ~ 

The  government’s  reduction  in 
personal  income  tax,  meanwhile,  will 
benefit  every  employee  at  the  uni- 
versity, increasing  everyone’s  take- 
home  pay,  Prichard  pointed  out. 

The  budget  speech  confirmed  that 
the  government  is  committed  to 
introducing  an  income  contingent 


repayment  scheme  for  student  aid  in 
cooperation  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. No  details  or  time  lines  have 
been  announced.  As  well  the  budget 
for  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Plan  has  been  increased  by  $170 
million.  The  government  also 
announced  $57  million  for  student 
summer  employment. 
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Rationale  Outlined 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
work  to  reverse.”  But  in  the  mean- 
time “we  must  deal  with  the  cut.” 

U of  T’s  budget,  he  notes,  raises 
tuition,  proposes  negotiation  for 
salary  cuts  and  makes  selective  re- 
ductions to  administrative  and  aca- 
demic budgets.  It  “calls  for  sacrifice 
by  all  constituencies,  students  and 
employees  alike.” 

By  seeking  compensation  restraint, 
Prichard  says  U of  T “keeps  budget 
: to  the  lowest  level  possible.  This 
urn  reduces  job  losses  and  allows 
us  to  continue  recruiting  new  young 
faculty  who  represent  our  future.... 
Seeking  restraint  does  not  mean  we 
are  abandoning  our  commitment  to 
highly  competitive  salaries.” 


"We  should  build 

ON  AND  PRESERVE 
OUR  ENDOWMENTS ” 


He  also  addresses  critics  on  the 
issues  of  the  use  of  endowed  funds 
and  the  pension  surplus.  Some  peo- 
ple, he  notes,  suggest  the  university 
should  use  its  endowments  to  meet 
current  financial  needs.  “In  my  view 
we  should  build  on  our  endowments 
and  preserve  them  as  an  essential 
part  of  our  future....  There  is  no  bet- 
ter guarantee  of  autonomy  and  secu- 
rity than  a substantial  endowment.” 
On  use  of  the  pension  surplus  for 
budgetary  relief,  he  notes  this  is  a 
possibility  in  1996-97.  The  budget 


strategy  “calls  for  directing  the  oper- 
ating budget’s  pension  contribution 
to  creating  academic  and  administra- 
tive transition  funds  and  to  investing 
in  the  University’s  infrastructure.” 

In  an  interview  Professor  Bill 
Graham,  president  of  the  U of  T 
Faculty  Association,  called  it  an  im- 
portant event  when  the  president  writes 
to  members  of  the  community.  “People 
should  read  the  president’s  letter  with 
care  and  I’m  sure  that  our  president 
along  with  the  other  administrators 
are  doing  what  they  believe  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  university.” 

But  the  letter  “doesn’t  change  the 
present  situation,”  Graham  said.  “He 
says  their  budget  priorities  and  choic- 
es mean  a reduction  in  salary  for  the 
people  who  work  at  the  university 
and  who  are  supposed  to  make  it  a 
world-class  competitive  university.” 
However,  a dramatic  increase  in  the 
value  of  U of  T’s  investment  income 
and  pension  surpluses  ought  to  be  di- 
rected to  mitigate  the  cutbacks,  he  said. 

Louise  Oliver,  president  of  the  U ofT 
Staff  Association,  said  the  timing  of 
the  letter  “while  negotiations  are 
going  on  is  unfortunate.  The  letter 
might  make  people  nervous  so  they’re 
prepared  to  accept  the  administra- 
tion’s position  as  opposed  to  the  po- 
sition of  their  own  group.” 

Oliver  also  took  issue  with 
Prichard’s  assertion  that  through  com- 
pensation restraint  the  university  can 
keep  budget  cuts  to  the  lowest  level 
possible  and  reduce  job  losses.  “We 
have  always  been  unable  to  get  any 
kind  of  guarantee  around  job  security 
in  exchange  for  concessions,”  she  said. 


Book  Browsers 


About  150  people  perused  the  publications  at  the  fifth  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  Book  Fair  at  the  Thomas  Fisher 
Rare  Book  Library  May  8.  More  than  200  tomes  by  authors  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  were  featured.  The 
display  continues  until  May  31  on  the  first  floor  ofRobarts  Library. 


Trinity  Gives  Actor  Honorary  Degree 


WILLIAM  HUTT,  ONE  OF 
Canada’s  most  distin- 
guished stage  actors  and  directors, 
received  a doctor  of  sacred  letters 
degree  from  Trinity  College  May 
14  in  recognition  of  “his  many 
contributions  to  all  aspects  of 
Canadian  theatre,”  said  a Trinity 
press  release. 

Hutt  graduated  from  Trinity  in 


1948;  he  has  since  acted  in  or  di- 
rected countless  stage  shows,  ap- 
peared on  television  in  Canada, 
the  US  and  Europe  and  won 
numerous  awards. 

Two  other  Trinity  alumni  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  at  the 
ceremony.  Anne  Marchant  Wolf 
received  a doctor  of  sacred  letters 
degree  for  her  advocacy  on  behalf  of 


organ  and  tissue  donation  and  the 
establishment  of  eye  banks. 

Harold  Munn,  now  the  dean 
of  All  Saints’  Cathedral  : 
Edmonton,  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  divinity  degree  “for  his 
special  abilities  as  a preacher  and 
his  inspiring  commitment  to  the 
Church,  to  his  parish  and  the 
wider  community.” 


MOllMlUa:  SALE 


ASS  YEAR  POSTED  RATES 


OR 


CASHBACK 


on  any  four  or  five  year  term 

[ NOTE:  Standard  /%  and  Wo  relationship  discounts  still  apply  to  all  other  fixed  terms.  ] 
* Some  conditions  apply;  offer  may  be  discontinued  without  notice. 


CALL  ONE  OF  OUR  NINE  BRANCH 
LOCATIONS  FOR  DETAILS 
COLLEGE  STREET  BRANCH 

978- 5505 

• Fax:  978-8459 

SCARBOROUGH  BRANCH 

438-3860 

° Fax:439-8881 

RYERSON  CAMPUS  BRANCH 

979- 5130 
Fax:  979-5278 

TORONTO  HOSPITAL  BRANCH 

340-3888 

Fax:340-4777 

EAST  YORK  BRANCH 

469-5329 
Fax:  469-0880 

BROWN’S  LINE  BRANCH 

252-5621  ' 

Fax:  252-6594 

HUMBER  CAMPUS  BRANCH 

675-5086 
Fax:  675-2831 

YORK  CAMPUS  BRANCH 

736-5052 
Fax:  736-5810 

LAKESHORE  BRANCH 

251-1722 
Fax:  251-1791 

24  hour  Telephone  Loan  Application  Service: 

1-800-LOAN-707 

S METRO 

CREDIT  UNION 
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Library  cuts 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  the 
intensions  of  library  administrators 
in  cutting  staff  (SGS,  Library 
Reduce  Staff  Levels,  May  6).  The 
jobs  Carole  Moore  wants  to  elimi- 
nate are  full-time  union  positions  — 
not  the  88  librarian  positions,  since 
they  have  permanent  status,  and  not 
the  220  student  sessional  positions. 
Sessional  have  no  job  security,  no 
benefits  and  no  real  seniority  rights. 
This  is  precisely  the  type  of  work- 
force library  administration  is  seek- 
ing. The  call  for  cuts  only  to  “full- 
time equivalents”  flies  in  the  face  of 
hard-won  union  rights  with  respect 
to  seniority.  This  policy  is  nothing 
short  of  union-busting  and  it  is 
being  implemented  with  the  full 
support  of  Simcoe  Hall.  Both  the 
library  administration  and  Simcoe 
Hall  are  using  “budgetary  restraints” 
as  a smokescreen  for  carrying  out 
this  new  radical  right  agenda. 
Union-busting,  however,  is  not 
new.  History  provides  us  with  many 
examples  of  such  practices.  One 
expected  better  from  a university. 

Anne  Darcy 
Library  worker 


More  than  budget 

CUTS  HURTS  MORALE 

I should  like  to  correct  a statement 


attributed  to  me  in  a recent  article  in 
The  Bulletin  (Budget,  OISE,  Tuition 
Spark  Debates  at  Council,  May  6). 

I did  indeed  say  at  the 
Governing  Council  meeting  of 
May  2 that  in  my  opinion  morale 
“has  never  been  lower  than  it  is 
now.”  But  I did  not  state  that  this 
drastic  decline  in  morale  was  “a 
result  of  program  and  budget  cuts,” 
as  the  article  reports. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bud- 
get exercise  and  ensuant  program 
cuts  have  been  responsible  for  an 
attrition  in  morale  among  all 
members  of  the  university.  But  the 
point  I sought  to  make  centred 
rather  upon  the  absence  of  com- 
munication from  the  administra- 
tion justifying  the  cuts  we  were 
asked  to  approve  at  the  council 
meeting. 

Since  Jan.  31  faculty  members 
have  received  a series  of  eight  mail- 
ings from  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  purporting  to  document 
the  significant  wealth  of  this  institu- 
tion and  the  ways  in  which  that 
untold  wealth  has  been  a)  amassed 
and  b)  possibly  concealed.  In  my 
experience  the  first  mailings  were 
read  with  scepticism  by  most  of  us. 
But  in  the  absence  of  response  to 
them,  their  arguments  and  analyses 
evolved  from  “possible”  through 
“plausible”  to  “probable”  and  beyond. 
In  the  absence  of  any  sort  of  public 


Spadina-Bloor 
Massage  Therapy  Clinic 


Did  You  Know... 

That  massage  therapy  is  covered  under  your 
extended  health  care  plan. 

Did  You  Also  Know... 

That  our  clinic  directly  bills  your  insurance 
company. 

Michele  Billung-Meyer,  RMT 
Daryl  G.  Christoff,  RMT 
Lorella  M.  Scarcello,  BA  RMT 
Stephen  Goring,  MA  RMT 

For  more  information  regarding  therapeutic 
massage  and  your  coverage.  Phone  (4 1 6)  928-9650 

344  Bloor  St.  W„  Suite  404,  Spadina  @ Bloor 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
RESEARCH  SERVICES 

AND  THE 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE  RESEARCH  OFFICE 

PRESENT 


WHAT?  WHY?  HOW? 
COMMUNICATING  WITH  PATIENTS 
AND  RESEARCH  SUBJECTS 


AN  ETHICS  WORKSHOP  TO  BE  HELD 
8:30  am  - 1 :00  pm,  June  21,1 996 
IN  THE  AMPHITHEATRE 
TORONTO  HOSPITAL  RESIDENCE 
90  Gerrard  Street  West 

Enrolment  is  limited.  PLEASE  REGISTER  EARLY!!! 

For  registration  and  information  please  call  Pat  Peever  at  978-7248 


refutation  or  response  perturbed 
questions  were  posed  more  and  more 
frequendy  in  the  university  circles  in 
which  I travel  about  the  reasons  for 
this  enduring  silence  (members  of 
Planning  and  Budget  Committee  and 
Business  Board  apparendy  had  access 
to  counterbalancing  information  but 
that  information  was  not  made 
generally  accessible). 

President  Robert  Prichard  was 
informed  of  this  problem  of  percep- 
tion — if  indeed  it  is  only  that  — at 
the  March  7 meeting  of  Governing 


Council.  At  that  time  he  undertook 
to  “send  a letter  to  the  university 
community  regarding  the  facts  of  the 
university’s  fiscal  situation.” 

No  such  letter  had  been  sent  by 
the  date  of  the  last  meeting  of 
Governing  Council,  at  which  we 
were  asked  to  approve  the  budget 
for  1996-97.  This  is  why  I refused 
to  support  that  budget  and  why  I 
shall  continue  to  refuse  support 
for  any  “money  bill”  brought  to 
the  council  until  the  explanation 
to  which  we  are  all  entitled  is 


forthcoming.  And  this  is  a major 
reason  why,  to  repeat,  in  my  per- 
ception morale  in  this  institution 
is  currently  at  an  all-time  low. 

Leonard  Doucette 
Scarborough  College 


Editor's  Note:  The  president  issued  a 
10-page  letter  to  the  university 
community  on  May  3,  following 
Governing  Council1 s approval  of  the 
1996-97  budget. 


On  the  Other  Hand 


Nicholas 


P a s h l e y 


Spelling,  Pop  Stars  and  Birthdays 


I’ve  never  troubled  you  with  my 
birthday  before.  And  indeed  if  we  pred- 
icated our  counting  system  on,  say,  seven 
or  12  rather  than  10,  yesterday’s  birthday 
would  have  been  nothing  special.  And,  of 
course,  it  wasn’t. 

I was  bom  on  the  same  day  as  Cher,  the 
multi-talented  actress -singer,  and  a now 
largely  forgotten  baseball  player  called  Bobby 
Murcer.  Some  years  ago  while  my  mother  was  under- 
going physical  discomfort  of  the  obstetric  sort  in  Sussex, 
England,  so  were  Mrs.  Cher  in  El  Centro,  California, 
and  Mrs.  Murcer  in  Oklahoma  City.  For  the  first  few 
days  and  weeks  of  our  lives  you  would  probably  have  been 
hard  pressed  to  predict  where  greatness  lay. 

As  we  made  our  respective  ways  through  childhood, 
young  Cher  displayed  a gift  for  entertaining  while  little 
Bobby  was  clearly  very  good  at  hitting  baseballs.  I was 
a good  speller.  Unfortunately  spelling  was  not  an  obvi- 
ous crowd  pleaser,  even  in  Etobicoke  where  I lived,  and 
I had  no  illusions  that  it  would  take  me  to  the  big  time. 

I was  doing  all  right,  however,  until  the  year  we  all 
turned  19.  Suddenly  I got  left  behind.  On  Aug.  9, 
Bobby  played  his  first  game  for  the  New  York  Yankees 
and  was  being  called  the  next  Mickey  Mantle.  Five 
days  later,  Sonny  and  Cher  hit  the  top  of  the  charts  with 
a tune  called  I Got  You  Babe.  People  have  asked  me  if 
I resented  their  success.  Far  from  it.  I had  a good  sum- 
mer job  at  a camera  factory  and  had  been  accepted  at 
Victoria  College,  although  not  on  a spelling  scholarship. 

By  the  late  1960s  Cher  and  Bobby  had  left  me  in 
their  dust.  Good  spelling  counted  for  nothing  in  the  60s. 
But  by  1974  things  were  beginning  to  change.  Bobby 
got  traded  to  the  Giants  and  Sonny  and  Cher  were 
splitsville.  The  TV  show  was  gone,  ditto  the  recording 


contract.  Not  that  I was  doing  all  that  well 
myself.  The  less  said  about  1974  the  better, 
quite  frankly. 

The  late  70s  saw  Bobby  playing  with  the 
Cubs;  sympathetic  Wrigley  Field  put  him 
back  on  the  map.  Cher  meanwhile  was 
hanging  out  with  drug- dependent  rock 
stars  and  I was  working  in  bookstores.  At 
that  point  you’d  have  said  Bobby  number 
one,  Cher  number  two,  me  in  third. 

Things  changed  big-time  in  1983.  Bobby  retired 
from  baseball.  Cher,  on  the  other  hand,  had  started ' 
making  movies  and  was  suddenly  the  toast,  of 
Hollywood.  I was  working  at  the  U of  T Bookstore.  So 
now  Cher  was  in  first  place,  Bobby  second,  me  third, 
success-wise.  Okay,  when  I say  things  had  changed  big- 
time,  I don’t  mean  for  me. 

Since  then,  Bobby  has  become  a baseball  broadcaster 
and  gets  to  go  to  places  like  Anaheim  and  Dallas-Fort 
Worth.  Cher,  of  course,  is  an  Oscar-winning  superstar 
who  recently  made  a new  film.  She  still  looks  great. 
Personally  I think  these  cosmetic  surgery  rumours  are  the 
work  of  sorehead  Generation  X media  types  who  wished 
they  looked  as  good.  They  say  you’re  as  old  as  you  feel. 

I say  I’m  as  old  as  Cher  looks.  Maybe  30,  in  good  light. 

I’m  still  working  down  at  the  bookstore,  taking  care 
of  business  as  we  say.  We  don’t  get  together  as  often  as 
we’d  like,  Cher,  Bobby  and  I,  but  we’re  still  close  in  our 
own  way.  Sure  I know  what  they  think.  They  think  I’m 
never  going  to  amount  to  much  but  quite  honestly 
they’ve  never  valued  spelling  the  way  you  and  I do.  I 
haven’t  hit  as  many  home  runs  as  Bobby  (him  252,  me 
nil)  and  my  love  life  hasn’t  made  the  supermarket 
tabloids  as  often  as  Cher’s  (thank  goodness),  but  I’m  not 
finished  yet.  Heck,  50’s  just  a number  like  any  other. 


1996  H.L.  Welsh 
Lectures  in  Physics 


Thursday,  May  30, 1:30  p.m.,  Medical  Sciences  Auditorium,  King's  College  Circle 

Paul  J.  Steinhardt  Cosmology  at  the  Crossroads 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Per  Bak  Are  Creations  of  Worlds  Determined  by 

Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  Falling  Grains  of  Sand? 

Friday,  May  31, 1:30  p.m.,  Koffler  Institute,  Bancroft  Avenue,  Room  108 

Per  Bak  Self  -Organized  Criticality  and 

Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  Punctuated  Equilibria 

Paul  J.  Steinhardt  Forbidden  Symmetry: 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Penrose  Tilings  and  Quasicrystals 

The  public  is  invited  to  a Reception  in  the  Music  Room  of  Hart  House, 

4:45  - 6:30  p.m.,  following  the  lectures  on  May  31. 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Physics. 

For  further  information,  call  978-2231  or  paula@physics.utoronto.ca 
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Timeless  Tradition: 

U of  T’s  rich  heritage  is  celebrated  every  year  with  the  rites  of  convocation 

By  Alfred  Holden 


yellow  trimmed  with  blue  for  architecture,  to  name  a few. 
Undergraduates  can  be  spotted  by  the  white  fur  trim 
around  the  edges  of  their  hoods,  a tradition  borrowed 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities. 

In  contrast  U of  T master’s  and  doctoral  hoods  have  no 
fur.  They  are  black  and  lined  with  silk  in  the  colour  of  the 
corresponding  bachelor’s  hood.  Someone  wearing  a hood 
lined  in  dark  green  has  received  a master  of  science  in 
forestry,  a hood  lined  in  olive  green  adorns  a master  of 
social  work  and  a master  of  engineering  wears  one  with 
maroon  silk  bordered  in  yellow. 

Graduating  medical  doctors,  dentists  and  pharmacists  ap- 
pear in  hoods  of  blue,  gold  and  red,  respectively.  Other  doc- 
tors, including  those  receiving  honorary  degrees,  generally 
wear  hoods  of  scarlet  broadcloth  lined  with  their  field’s  cor- 
responding colour.  The  doctor  of  juridical  science,  for  in- 
stance, wears  a hood  lined  with  pink  silk,  edged  with  royal 
blue. 

Caps  such  as  mortarboards  — the  black  hats  that  hug  the 
skull,  with  the  flat  board  on  top  and  a tassel  — are  anoth- 
er symbol  of  higher  education.  But  they  are  no  longer  a big 


part  of  U of  T’s  traditions.  Some 
faculty  and  officials  wear  them 
and  the  president  wears  a soft  cap 
in  a style  similar  to  those  worn  at 
Cambridge. 

But  the  Students’  Admin- 
istrative Council,  which  rents 
gowns  and  hoods,  has  no  caps. 
Why  not?  Logistics  are  cited  by 
some:  how  do  you  store,  clean  and 
administer  the  rental  of  thousands 
of  hats?  But  the  bottom  line  is 
that  every  university  creates  its 
own  traditions.  Some,  for  instance, 
have  dispensed  with  bachelor’s 
hoods.  At  U of  T,  headgear  — of 
this  type  anyway  — is  generally 
not  worn  by  rank-and-file  students 
at  graduation. 

Like  the  costumery  the  appa- 
ratus of  convocation  originated 
for  practical  reasons.  During  the 
Bronze  Age  the  mace,  which  is 
carried  by  a modern-day  bedel 
leading  the  chancellor’s  proces- 
sion into  Convocation  Hall,  was 
an  offensive  weapon.  “A  heavy 
club  usually  having  a metal  head 
and  spikes,”  is  the  foreboding  de- 
scription in  The  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary. 

As  centuries  passed  the  mace’s 
authority  became  purely  symbolic. 
Deployed  as  an  emblem  of  supreme 
authority  for  civic  and  ceremonial 
purposes,  its  design  became  in- 
creasingly elaborate  and  gilded;  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  used  a 
mace  of  crystal  and  gold  decorated  with  pearls.  U of  T’s  is 
gold-plated  silver  and  dates  from  1951.  Among  its  decora- 
tions are  the  arms  of  the  university,  the  province  and  Canada 
and  of  King  George  IV,  who  granted  U of  T’s  original 
charter  in  1827.  A beaver  and  trilliums  adorn  the  shaft. 

People  attending  U of  T convocations  also  see  staves  — 
as  in  “staving  off  danger  or  misfortune”;  these  are  still  rec- 
ognizable as  spears.  They  are  carried  by  esquires  bedel  (guards 
who  protect  the  chancellor)  and  at  the  ceremony  are  kept  “in 
readiness”  (symbolically,  of  course)  on  stave-  holders. 

A U of  T convocation  tradition  is  the  public  perfor- 
mance of  music.  Before  and  after  each  ceremony,  the 
carillon  is  played  in  Soldiers’  Tower  at  Hart  House. 
The  tower  and  carillon  were  the  gift  of  alumni  and 
friends  in  memory  of  those  from  the  university  com- 
munity who  were  killed  during  the  First  World  War. 
The  sound  of  the  bells  has  been  described  as  “charac- 
teristic, mournful  and  rich”;  today  the  performances  en- 
velope the  university’s  downtown  neighbourhood  and 
celebrate  in  public  the  success  of  each  new  generation 
of  scholars. 


Dark  shoes  are  the 
recommended  attire  for 
academic  dress.  But  every 
year  some  students  wear  sneakers 
under  their  gowns  and  onlookers 
sometimes  frown,  sometimes 
chuckle.  Ironically  what  even  the 
students  themselves  probably  don’t 
know  is  that  academic  attire 
evolved,  after  a fashion,  from  just 
such  ordinary  everyday  clothes. 

Gowns,  for  instance,  were  worn 
daily  by  townspeople  in  medieval 
European  societies  where  modern 
western  universities  began;  some 
of  today’s  scholars  believe  their 
principal  purpose  was  absolutely 
practical:  to  keep  people  warm. 

Styles  in  society  at  large  seem  to 
change  every  year  but  universities 
have  held  onto  traditions  that  have 
assumed  considerable  symbolic 
importance.  Academic  costumes 
and  regalia  became  the  sup- 
porting infrastructure  for  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  that  ac- 
companies so  dignified  and 
joyous  a rite  of  passage  as 
university  graduation. 

The  following  is  a hitchhiker’s 
guide  to  some  of  the  most  visible 
accoutrements  of  convocation  at 
U of  T: 

Gowns  are  the  basic  attire  of 
graduation  ceremonies  and  for 
most  participants  black  is  their  pre- 
dominant colour;  at  U of  T the 
president’s  gown  is  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptions with  its  blue  silk  trimmed  in  silver  braid  and  or- 
naments. The  very  fact  that  gowns  went  out  of  style  as 
ordinary  attire  may  be  the  reason  they  became  so  impor- 
tant at  universities.  Distinctive  dress,  say  some  historians, 
“came  from  a need  to  discipline  and  keep  track  of  people.” 
Young  scholars  looked  somewhat  odd  in  their  outfits  and 
those  going  into  the  town  “could  then  be  spotted  by  Bedels 
(university  officials),  and  kept  away  from  prohibited  ac- 
tivities like  going  to  brothels  or  taverns  and  engaging  in 
archery." 

Today  U of  T students  are  generally  seen  in  a gown  at 
graduation  only.  Modern  codes  of  academic  costume 
including  those  at  the  university  now  specify  a light,  cool 
material  for  gowns,  since  spring  convocation  is  often 
accompanied  by  summer-like  heat  waves. 

It  is  said  that  hoods  evolved  from  garments  pulled  over 
the  heads  of  students  studying  in  damp,  drafty  places. 
Now  hoods  appear  in  colours  and  trimmings  that  identi- 
fy a student’s  field,  the  level  of  the  degree  and  the  institu- 
tion. Some  examples  at  U of  T:  chartreuse  for  a bachelor 
of  education,  black  for  arts  and  science,  pink  for  law  and 
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Shirley  Sequeira:  Making  a Difference  By  Kim  Luke 


When  Shirley  Sequeira  graduates  from 
St.  Michael’s  College  this  year,  she’ll  be  leav- 
ing her  mark  on  the  university.  The  23-year- 
old  fine  art  and  geography  student  will  spend  this  summer 
painting  an  11  x 55  foot  (3.35  x 17  metre)  mural  on  the 
Wellesley  Street  underpass  to  the  St.  George  campus. 

The  mural,  which  Sequeira  estimates  will  take  two 
months  to  complete,  is  part  of  her  undergraduate  inde- 
pendent study  project.  With  encouragement  from  Professor 
David  Rifat  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Art,  she  approached 
the  Students’  Administrative  Council  who  provided  paint 
for  the  project  as  well  as  a small  honorarium.  The  mural, 
which  will  combine  the  themes  of  knowledge  and  schol- 
arly pursuit  over  time,  will  feature  modern-day  students 
looking  at  portions  of  Michelangelo’s  paintings  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  through  a window. 

But  Sequeira’s  contributions  to  the  university  go  far  be- 
yond her  artistic  endeavours.  Last  summer  she  organized 
an  event  that  raised  more  than  $2,000  for  research  in 
myelin-related  diseases  — $1,055  was  directed  to  Dr.  John 


Roder’s  immunology  lab  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
$550  to  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society. 

Her  fundraising  idea  was  sparked  by  media  reports  about 
children  with  multiple  sclerosis  and  other  myelin-related  dis- 
eases. An  active  volunteer  in  the  Jane-Finch  area,  Sequeira 
especially  enjoys  working  with  and  tutoring  youngsters.  “I 
just  wanted  to  make  a difference,”  she  says  simply. 

Fun  Day  at  the  Square  featured  a day  of  carnival  games, 
arts  and  crafts,  face  painting,  a barbecue  and  a raffle  at  Mel 
Lastman  Square  in  North  York.  To  solicit  prizes,  Sequeira, 
her  parents  and  sister  spent  two  and  a half  months  writ- 
ing letters  to  corporations  — more  than  185  hand-written 
notes  later,  they  had  generated  more  than  10,000  donations 
ranging  from  ant  farms  and  bubble  gum  to  skipping  ropes. 

Her  most  recent  achievement  is  acceptance  into  the 
Faculty  of  Education.  “I  was  thrilled  because  I want  to  con- 
tinue working  with  children  but  partly  because  I didn’t  want 
to  leave  the  university.  U of  T’s  been  the  best  thing  to 
happen  to  me.  I’ve  learned  a lot  academically,  but  I’ve  also 
met  my  best  friends  here.” 


Wayne  Chang:  A Calling  to  Care  By  Karina  Dahlin 


fa  fa  jf  Yvoppa  Chang”  his  classmates  call  him, 
I — N poking  fun  at  his  advanced  age.  Wayne  Chang 
J.L  is  31  and  a willing  participant  in  the  fun.  Being 
a few  years  older  than  the  rest  of  his  class  doesn’t  bother  him 
and  obviously  didn’t  trouble  his  peers  who  elected  him 
medicine’s  social  representative  for  the  Class  of  ’96. 

Chang  is  a recipient  of  a Gordon  Cressy  Student 
Leadership  Award,  presented  by  the  U of  T Alumni 
Association  to  graduating  students  for  extracurricular  in- 
volvement. Chang  is  cited  as  a leader  and  mentor  to  medi- 
cal students,  a lively  participant  in  Faculty  of  Medicine  stu- 
dent activities  and  winner  of  awards  such  as  the  Harry 
Whittaker  Memorial  Award  for  concern  for  student  welfare. 

Born  in  Ottawa  and  raised  in  St.  Catharines,  Chang’s 
career  path  took  several  interesting  detours.  Initially  he 
opted  for  a bachelor’s  degree  of  science.  In  1989  he  received 
a master’s  degree  in  medical  genetics  but,  still  uncertain  of 
his  vocation,  he  attended  teacher’s  college  and  taught  high 
school  for  a couple  of  years.  While  he  enjoyed  the  students 
and  the  teaching,  he  longed  for  more  intellectual  stimulation 


and  so  returned  to  university,  this  time  as  a medical  student. 

Chang  enrolled  at  U of  T the  same  year  a new  curriculum 
was  introduced.  Extensive  changes  were  made  to  the  way 
physicians  are  trained,  exposing  them,  for  example,  to  clin- 
ical practice  the  first  week  of  school  rather  than  the  third  year. 
In  his  first  year  Chang  was  class  president  and  spent  a lot  of 
time  on  committees  and  in  meetings  trying  to  answer  the 
perennial  question,  Is  the  new  curriculum  working? 

It  worked  for  Chang.  Combining  the  philosophy  and  the 
application  of  learning  simultaneously  suited  him.  One  of 
his  most  poignant  experiences  was  working  at  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  in  second  year  for  his  community  work  “After 
growing  up  in  a nice  middle-class  family,  I saw  another  slice 
of  life,”  he  says.  “It  was  very  educational.” 

Chang  wants  to  work  with  children  but  pediatrics  focuses 
too  much  on  pathology  for  his  liking.  “I’m  not  as  intrigued 
by  science  as  by  people,”  he  comments.  As  a result  he  will 
specialize  in  family  medicine. 

After  years  of  wavering  Poppa  Chang  may  have  found 
his  niche.  The  switch  to  Doc  Chang  should  be  easy. 


Sue  Prior:  Going  Back  to  Get  Ahead  By  Km  Luke 


Sue  Prior  had  been  out  of  school  for  17  years, 
working  and  raising  a family,  when  she  decided  to 
pursue  a university  degree  at  Erindale  College.  She 
wanted  more  from  life  — after  an  office  job  and  years  of 
child  care  responsibilities  — and  her  dream  involved 
higher  education  and  eventually  a job  in  public  relations. 

Taking  advantage  of  U of  T s pre-university  program,  an 
intensive  one-year  course  of  study  that  helps  to  prepare 
people  who  do  not  have  formal  educational  requirements 
for  the  academic  rigours  of  university,  she  qualified  for  ad- 
mission to  first  year.  After  seven  years  of  juggling  classes, 
study  schedules,  part-time  work  and  parenting,  she  will 
graduate  this  spring  with  a degree  in  classics  and  English. 
The  challenges,  she  says,  were  worth  it  and  now  she  feels 
like  a different  person. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  her  new  outlook  on  life  and  in- 
creased self-confidence  can  be  attributed  to  her  leadership 
in  extracurricular  activities  at  the  suburban  college  in 
Mississauga.  Last  fall,  as  president  of  Erindale’ s part-time 


undergraduate  students,  she  spoke  out  against  tuition  hikes  at 
a college  rally.  ‘If  you  had  told  me  seven  years  ago  that  I’d  be 
standing  in  front  of 700  students  to  talk  about  an  issue  that  mat- 
tered to  me,  I would’ve  been  terrified.  Now,  it’s  easy,”  she  says. 

Prior  was  instrumental  in  establishing  Erindale’s  women’s 
studies  program  that  will  start  this  fall.  With  the  dean’s  help 
she  assembled  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  aca- 
demics from  different  disciplines  and  student  representa- 
tives. Her  responsibility  focused  on  researching  women’s 
studies  programs  at  other  schools  and  identifying  existing 
college  courses  that  could  be  linked  to  the  new  program. 

Of  her  many  achievements,  however,  the  one  of  which 
she  is  most  proud  is  the  re-entry  orientation  program  for 
non-traditional  students.  The  annual  event  she  initiated  this 
year  features  panel  discussions  on  the  challenges  and 
career  choices  faced  by  parents  and  mature  adults. 

After  graduation  she  hopes  to  continue  her  close  ties 
with  Erindale  through  alumni  activities.  With  such  an 
illustrious  past,  her  future  looks  bright  indeed. 
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Nine  graduating  students  have  given 
as  much  as  they  have  received 
during  their  years  at  U of  T 
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J.P.  Grossman:  Setting  a Pattern  By  George  Cook 


Those  who  are  gifted  mathematically  are 
often  gifted  musically  as  well.  But  do  they  also 
make  talented  soccer  players?  The  answer  is  yes, 
if  J.P.  Grossman  is  any  indication. 

Grossman,  soon  to  be  a new  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  excels  in  math.  This  year  (and  in  the  two  pre- 
vious years)  he  was  among  the  top  five  finishers  in  the 
William  Lowell  Putnam  Mathematical  Competition,  the 
toughest  math  contest  in  North  America  — so  tough,  in 
fact,  that  the  top  five  finishers  aren’t  ranked;  they’re  all 
that  good.  Grossman  also  plays  the  saxophone  in  the 
Hart  House  Stage  Band  and  defence  for  the  Trinity 
soccer  team. 

Where  do  these  abilities  come  from? 


“It’s  partly  something  you’re  born  with,”  Grossman 
says.  “There  are  two  aspects,  problem  solving  and  pattern 
recognition.  I find  that  I’m  pretty  good  at  recognizing  pat- 
terns and  that  makes  it  easier  to  learn  new  mathematical 
theories,  to  see  how  things  relate.” 

Grossman  graduates  this  June  with  a bachelor  of  science 
degree.  He  has  specialized  in  math  with  a major  concen- 
tration in  computer  science.  He  has  also  studied  physics, 
engineering  and  French,  receiving  between  90  and  100  per 
cent  in  all  courses.  In  September  he  will  pursue  graduate 
studies  in  computer  engineering  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  where  he  will  work  on  chip  design. 

After  that,  who  knows?  But  no  one  doubts  that  before 
too  long  a pattern  will  emerge. 


Ted  Supelov:  Recognition  of  Success  By  Suzanne  Soto 


Successfully  completing  a university  degree 
is  no  small  feat.  It  requires  time,  dedication,  constant 
learning  and  an  ability  to  use  that  knowledge  — and 
in  many  cases  a large  financial  investment.  Ted  Supelov, 
graduating  from  the  management  specialist  program  at 
U of  T’s  Scarborough  College,  thought  this  effort  and  the 
contributions  of  graduating  students  over  the  years  to  the 
university  should  be  recognized. 

A longtime  participant  in  student  government  and  pres- 
ident of  Scarborough’s  students’  council  since  1994,  Supelov 
made  it  his  goal  to  bring  about  this  recognition.  His  idea 
was  to  turn  a walkway  connecting  the  three  wings  of  the 
college  into  a Hall  of  Excellence  that  would  display  pho- 
tographs of  every  graduating  class  since  Scarborough’s  in- 
ception in  1966. 

“I  wanted  graduating  students  to  feel  that  their  aca- 
demic achievements,  commitment  to  excellence  and  over- 
all dedication  to  the  university  had  been  acknowledged  by 
the  students’  council,”  Supelov  says.  “I  felt  this  was  a 
worthwhile  and  important  project.” 

The  hall,  which  became  a reality  in  April  1995,  took  a 
year  to  plan  and  another  year  to  raise  funds  to  cover  its 
$11,000  cost.  Eventually  the  needed  financial  support 


came  from  the  college,  students  and  alumni  association. 

The  hall  is  just  one  example  of  Supelov’s  endeavours  to 
ensure  that  students’  concerns  are  addressed  both  by  the  stu- 
dents’ council  and  the  university  administration.  Over  the 
years  he  has  also  worked  to  improve  food  services  at 
Scarborough  and  for  the  establishment  of  a computer 
roorrrfor  the  use  of  students.  “I  think  we  have  a responsi- 
bility to  provide  the  services  that  students  need,  services  they 
may  not  be  getting  from  other  organizations  on  campus.” 
A Scarborough  native,  Supelov  had  always  been  keen  to 
attend  U of  T.  “When  I was  in  Grade  5 or  6, 1 saw  a stu- 
dent wearing  at  U of  T jacket  and  I thought,  If  I’m  going 
to  university,  I’m  going  to  the  University  of  Toronto,”  he 
recalls. 

Although  he  was  offered  entrance  scholarships  by  two 
other  universities,  he  turned  them  down  when  U of  T 
came  calling  — even  without  financial  assistance.  “This  was 
the  only  place  I ever  considered  having  my  education.” 
Supelov  is  not  quite  ready  to  say  goodbye  to  the  univer- 
sity yet.  He  is  contemplating  business  or  law  studies  and 
hopes  the  program  will  be  at  U of  T.  “I  owe  my  success  to 
date  to  this  university  so  I’d  like  to  stay  a few  more  years. 
My  heart  lies  here.” 


Martha  Girard:  Overcoming  the  Odds  by suzanne  soto 


IF  THE  JOB  DOES  NOT  ALREADY  EXIST,  THEN  IT  SHOULD 
be  created,  says  Martha  Girard.  Every  school  board 
should  have  an  adviser  to  help  teachers  in  making  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  feel  truly  welcome  in  regular  classrooms. 

This  is  the  kind  of  work  Girard,  the  mother  of  a 10- 
year-old  girl  confined  to  a wheelchair  due  to  cerebral  palsy, 
says  she  would  like  to  do  in  a few  years.  “I’ve  had  lots  of 
experience  from  watching  the  daily  struggles  that  my 
daughter  encounters,”  she  notes.  “I  know  that  while  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  may  be  integrated  into  mainstream 
classrooms,  there  is  little  interaction  and  integration  with 
other  children  in  the  class.  There  is  a real  gap  and  a lot  of 
work  needs  to  be  done.” 

Graduating  this  spring  with  a BA  in  anthropology  and 
English  literature  Girard,  37,  also  knows  she  has  much  to 
do  before  reaching  that  goal.  But  judging  from  what  the 
single  mother  of  two  has  accomplished,  it’s  not  difficult  to 
envisage  such  an  achievement. 

Born  in  Ottawa,  Girard  moved  to  Toronto  and  at- 
tended school  until  she  was  15.  While  she  would  have 


liked  to  continue  her  education,  she  was  having  academic 
problems  that  she  did  not  understand  well  enough  to  ex- 
plain to  anyone.  Fifteen  years  later,  at  U of  T,  Girard  was 
diagnosed  with  a learning  disability. 

After  marriage  and  the  birth  of  Christopher  and 
Catherine  she  stayed  home  to  take  care  of  her  children. 
When  Girard’s  marriage  ended  she  decided  to  return  to 
school  to  provide  a good  future  for  her  youngsters.  She  com- 
pleted Woodsworth  College’s  Pre-University  Program  in 
the  spring  of  1991  and  began  working  in  earnest  on  her  BA 
that  fall.  She’s  been  studying  ever  since. 

But  she  has  found  time  to  provide  leadership  to 
Woodsworth’s  Single  Parent  Support  Group  and  is  a vol- 
unteer at  the  Hugh  MacMillan  Rehabilitation  Centre 
where  she  works  with  disabled  children.  She  hopes  to 
draw  on  such  experience  in  the  future  as  she  pursues  a teach- 
ing degree  and  later,  her  coveted  position  as  a school  board 
adviser.  “It  would  give  me  tremendous  joy  to  work  in  this 
area.  Not  only  would  I be  helping  the  children  but  I’d  be 
making  teachers’  lives  easier.” 
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“I  want  to  get  to  know  womens  fears , 
why  there  aren't  more  females  in  engineering 
and  where  there's  a particular  need  for  them.  " 
— Nadia  Bharwani 


Earl  Dumitru:  Public  Service  By  Jane  Stirling 


Have  you  heard  the  one  about  the  lawyer 
and  the  shark?  Or  100  lawyers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea?  If  you  haven’t,  talk  to  Earl  Dumitru. 
The  graduating  law  student  puts  to  rest  the  notion  that 
those  in  the  legal  profession  have  no  sense  of  humour. 
He  collects  jokes  about  lawyers  and  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  tell  you  a few  — if  you  catch  him  between  meet- 
ings. Dumitru,  a Gordon  Cressy  Student  Leadership 
Award  winner  for  extracurricular  involvement,  may  have 
a little  more  time  on  his  hands  now  that  school  and  his 
many  additional  activities  have  just  about  finished. 

This  year  Dumitru  has  been  closely  involved  in  univer- 
sity politics.  Public  service,  he  notes,  “is  doing  the  little 
things  that  make  peoples’  lives  easier.”  He  was  one  of  two 
student  representatives  from  the  professional  faculties  to  sit 
on  U of  T’s  highest  governing  board  — Governing  Council. 
He  also  served  on  the  academic  appeals  and  planning  and 


budget  committees.  “I  wanted  to  see  how  an  institution  this 
big  manages  its  money,  see  what  its  priorities  are  and  how 
the  money  is  spent.  It’s  fascinating  to  see  how  the  admin- 
istration orchestrates  things.” 

He  has  been  involved  in  the  student  caucus  of  law’s 
faculty  council  for  three  years  and  this  year  chaired  the  stu- 
dent group.  Under  his  leadership  the  caucus  took  an  active 
role  in  the  appointments  process  for  new  faculty  members 
and  instituted  a faculty  award. 

But  it  isn’t  all  work  and  no  play.  Dumitru  is  an  “enthu- 
siastic and  loyal”  hockey  player  on  the  Law  Z intramural 
hockey  team,  enjoys  reading  law  fiction  and  is  a budding 
Internet  surfer.  After  graduation  he  will  clerk  for  the 
Ontario  Court  (general  division). 

Let’s  just  hope  his  new  colleagues  share  his  sense  of 
humour.  Oh,  and  the  one  about  the  lawyer  and  the  shark? 
A hint:  it  involves  the  words  “professional  courtesy.” 


Nicole  Lemoyne:  Fireball  of  Energy  by  Kerry  de^ney 


When  Nicole  Lemoyne  was  a first-year 
student  at  University  College,  she  was  asked  to 
decorate  the  room  where  the  UC  Fireball  was 
being  held  — simply  because  the  organizer  liked  the  way 
she  dressed! 

Lemoyne’s  keen  fashion  sense  led  to  a four-year  in- 
volvement with  the  annual  student  dance  and  to  some  of 
her  most  memorable  times  at  U of  T.  “I  can’t  think  of  a day 
in  the  past  four  years  that  I haven’t  thought  of  the  Fireball 
at  least  once,”  says  Lemoyne. 

The  21-year-old  Smiths  Falls  native  is  graduating  with 
an  honours  BA  in  history  with  minors  in  anthropology  and 
English.  She  plans  to  stay  in  Toronto  to  pursue  a career  in 
either  special  events  coordination  or  museum  manage- 
ment, an  interest  she  developed  after  working  at  the  Rideau 
Canal  Museum  during  summers  while  in  university  and 
part-time  during  high  school. 

Her  activities  at  U of  T have  left  her  well  prepared  for 
either  career.  In  addition  to  her  experience  with  the  Fireball, 


an  event  she  oversaw  the  past  two  years  while  UC  services 
commissioner,  Lemoyne  has  worked  on  orientation  events 
and  end-of-term  parties  for  the  college,  given  touts  of  the 
historic  UC  building  as  part  of  the  college’s  ambassadors 
program,  helped  with  the  UC  GRADitude  campaign  and 
served  on  the  college  council  this  year,  the  pub  board  from 
1993  to  1996  and  the  Whitney  Hall  residence  council  — 
her  home  for  her  first  two  years. 

In  the  political  arena,  she  coordinated  the  college’s 
protest  activities  at  a rally  held  last  November  to  oppose  gov- 
ernment cutbacks  to  post-secondary  education  funding. 

She  also  organized  events  for  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  including  the  Homecoming  Blue 
and  White  Ball  in  1994  and  1995  and  Blue  Crew  Spirit 
Committee  activities. 

Lemoyne  was  recently  given  a UC  Honor  Award  for 
student  leadership  and  service  to  the  college  and  a univer- 
sity-wide Gordon  Cressy  Student  Leadership  Award  for 
extracurricular  involvement. 


Nadia  Bharwani:  Inspiring  Others  by  jane  Stirling 


Nadla  Bharwani,  an  industrial  engineering 
graduand,  is  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
role  models,  particularly  for  women.  Throughout 
her  university  years  she  has  encountered  a number  of  fe- 
male professors  and  professional  engineers  who  have  in- 
spired her  to  reach  her  career  goals;  this  month  she  has  a 
chance  to  do  the  same  for  younger  students. 

As  the  winner  of  an  engineering  scholarship  award  pre- 
sented by  the  governor  general  to  the  outstanding  Canadian 
student  in  their  final  year  of  engineering,  she  is  travelling 
to  high  schools  across  Canada  to  promote  engineering  as 
a career,  especially  for  women.  “I  want  to  get  to  know 
women’s  fears,  why  there  aren’t  more  females  in  engi- 
neering and  where  there’s  a particular  need  for  them,”  she 
said  in  an  interview  before  her  trip.  “In  some  parts  of 
Canada  there’s  a distinct  lack  of  female  representation  in 
engineering.” 

Bharwani’s  credentials  as  a role  model  speak  for  them- 
selves. She  competed  for  the  national  Canadian  Engineering 
Memorial  Foundation  award  against  hundreds  of 


engineering  students  and  was  selected  on  the  basis  of 
academic  standing,  professional  work  experience,  ex- 
tracurricular involvement  and  community  leadership. 

Her  four-year  university  average  of  92  per  cent  was 
matched  by  her  equally  noteworthy  job  experience.  After 
second  year  Bharwani  enrolled  in  the  engineering  faculty’s 
Professional  Experience  Year,  a 16-month  internship  pro- 
gram, working  with  IBM  as  an  operations  analyst.  On 
completion  of  her  work  term,  she  was  given  IBM’s 
Significant  Solutions  Award  for  improving  operations  ef- 
ficiency by  40  per  cent  at  its  Don  Mills  plant.  Summer  jobs 
included  a fellowship  with  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  at  Ontario  Hydro  and  a po- 
sition as  telecommunications  analyst  at  the  Royal  Bank. 

Although  Bharwani  starts  a permanent  job  with  the 
Royal  Bank  after  graduation  she  will  continue  to  promote 
engineering  as  a career  path  with  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  young  women.  “What  I’ve  achieved  is  nothing  if  I 
can’t  share  my  experience.  I hope  I can  inspire  others  to 
search  for  their  own  vision  and  potential.” 
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RCHESTRATING 

the  Final  Movement 


From  weather  uncertainties  to  last-minute  club  members , 
convocation  demands  skilled  choreography  and  stage  management 

By  Alfred  Holden 


There  have  been  incidents  and 
sometimes  what  might  be  called 
disasters. 

Like  the,  time  a graduating  student  was 
marching  happily  from  the  stage  after  receiv- 
ing her  degree.  Her  hood  caught  on  the 
U of  T mace  and  the  gilded  symbol  of  digni- 
ty was  yanked  from  its  stand  and  sent  banging 
down  the  stairs  of  the  Convocation  Hall  stage. 
On  the  landing  it  knocked  over  a vase  of  flowers. 

One  year  there  was  a woman  who  had  an 
asthma  attack  during  convocation-  She  stepped 
out  of  the  hail  only  to  be  followed  by  a parade 
of  graduating  nurses  who  wanted  to  make  sure 
she  was  all  right. 

On  another  occasion  someone  dislocated  a 
shoulder  before  convocation  while  putting  on 
a gown  at  University  College.  The  graduand 
was  rushed  to  hospital  and,  unfortunately, 
missed  the  ceremony.  But  thanks  to  a stu- 
dious graduation  marshal,  the  waiting  family 
was  found  in  the  audience  and  informed  of  the 
calamity. 

These  are  all  bits  and  pieces  from  the  univer- 
sity’s convocation  lore,  an  event  that  is  joyous  but 
complicated  and  which  demands  of  its  organiz- 
ers skills  ranging  from  choreography  and  stage 
management  to  filing  and  troubleshooting. 

“I  don’t  relax  until  the  last  student  has 
crossed  the  stage,”  says  Geoff  Booth,  a PhD 
student  and  an  experienced  marshal  who  is 
head  of  the  convocation  team  that  will  shep- 
herd and  direct  students  this  spring. 

Since  the  university  is  so  large,  14  separate 
convocations  are  held  each  June;  another  four 
are  held  in  the  fall.  The  head  marshal’s  job  — 
as  the  military-sounding  title  implies  — is 
essentially  to  organize  the  troops. 

He  or  she  receives  the  graduating  students 
at  University  College  well  before  the  ceremo- 
ny, organizes  them  into  alphabetical  order  and 
type  of  degree.  Then  the  marshal  leads  the 
500  or  so  students  at  each  event  in  a proces- 
sion across  the  green  lawn  of  the  historic  front 
campus. 

It’s  a popular  and  picturesque  event  — most 
of  the  time. 

When  the  weather  is  bad,  buses  have  some- 
times been  used  but  the  short  ride  can  bring 


Convocation,  over  the  years,  has  retained  its 
sense  of  occasion  and  joy  along  with  some 
unforeseen  and  unrehearsed  events. 


trouble.  “You  start  with  500  students  in  proper 
sequence,”  says  Booth.  “Then  you  have  to  put 
them  on  buses.  Then  you  have  to  put  them 
back  in  order.  So  you  hope  it’s  not  raining.” 
This  year  as  last,  umbrellas  will  be  kept  on  hand 
instead  of  buses. 

Experience  has  made  it  possible  to  predict 
glitches  and  devise  a protocol  for  handling  them, 
notes  Angie  Ferrando,  the  records  supervisor 
involved  in  convocation  planning.  Sometimes 
students  show  up  on  the  wrong  day,  accompa- 
nied by  large  family  delegations.  “We’ve  gone  sb 
far  as  bringing  their  diploma  to  Convocation 
Hall  for  the  day’s  ceremony,  so  there’s  no 
embarrassment  to  the  family.” 

Then  there  is  the  last-minute  club.  People  can 
be  squeezed  into  line  if  their  class  hasn’t  yet 
marched  into  Convocation  Hall.  But  once  seat- 
ed there  can  be  no  more  shuffling.  So  a finely- 
tuned  system  has  been  developed  where  frantic 
late-comers  are  placed  in  a special  area  and 
inserted  into  the  proper  place  in  line  at,  suitably, 
the  last  minute  — when  his  or  her  class  is 
marching  up  to  the  stage. 

In  June  rain  isn’t  a problem  as  often  as  heat. 
Toronto  “can  be  very  hot  and  steamy,”  Booth 
notes,  and  when  that  happens  there  is  a big 
problem  of  keeping  people  in  their  proper  place. 
“The  hotter  it  is,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
because  people  start  looking  for  shade  and  air- 
conditioning.” 

As  head  marshal,  Booth  is  carrying  on  a tra- 
dition at  U of  T in  which  senior  students  help 
plan  convocation  and  oversee  its  execution. 
Typically  a graduate  student  who  has  already 
worked  several  convocations  is  designated  head 
marshal.  For  their  work  they  receive  stipends. 
“It’s  helpful  if  you  have  training  in  performance 
and  theatre,”  Booth  notes.  And  many  have. 
“Historically  we  get  a lot  of  people  from  the 
drama  centre.” 

Each  year  the  senior  students  recruit  junior 
colleagues  as  their  successors;  Booth  is  nearing 
the  end  of  his  tenure  and  will  graduate  in 
November  (he’s  not  certain  whether  he’ll  be  re- 
quired to  officiate  at  his  own  convocation). 
Informal  training  and  word-of-mouth  had  so 
long  been  the  means  of  transmitting  the  mar- 
shalling knowledge  that  a few  years  ago  the 
president’s  office  asked  for  written  procedures, 
says  Booth. 

Written  or  not,  if  something  goes  wrong, 
one  thing’s  assured:  someone  will  know  just 
what  to  do. 
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Thomas  Buell 


Thomas  Buell,  recently 
retired  chair  and  CEO  of 
Weldwood  of  Canada  Ltd.,  is  a 
recognized  leader  in  the  forest 
products  industry.  After  graduat- 
ing from  U of  T’s  Faculty  of 
Forestry  in  1956,  Buell  began 
his  career  as  a forester  with 
Kimberley-Clark  of  Canada.  In 
1964  he  joined  Weldwood  where 
his  meteoric  rise  culminated  in 
being  named  president  and  CEO 
in  1975  and  chair  in  1979. 

Under  Buell’s  leadership 
Weldwood  has  become  one  of  the 
most  progressive  companies  in 
North  America  with  respect  to 
environmental  protection,  inte- 
grated resource  management  and 
public  participation  in  natural  re- 
source planning  and  management. 
As  chair  of  .the  Canadian  Forest 
Industries  Council  from  1986  to 
1995  he  provided  corporate  lead- 
ership in  Canada’s  lengthy  but 
victorious  dispute  with  the  United 
States  over  countervailing  duties 
on  Canadian  softwood  lumber 
exports.  Buell  is  a member  of  the 
Citizens’  Board  of  the  Forest 
Alliance  of  British  Columbia  as 
well  as  the  board  of  the  Vancouver 
Foundation  and  is  a director  of 
the  Pacific  Salmon  Foundation. 

In  the  past  he  has  been  involved 
with  many  non-business  organi- 
zations including  a period  as  a di- 
rector and  chair  of  Wildlife 
Habitat  Canada  and  a member  of 
the  premier  of  BC’s  Economic 
Council. 


Alan  Cairns 


Alan  Cairns,  distinguished 
professor  of  political  science 
and  student  of  Canadian  politi- 
cal life,  is  a scholar  whose  work  on 
political  institutions  and  contri- 
butions to  public  policy  debates 
leave  hardly  an  area  untouched. 
As  one  of  three  research  directors 
of  the  1982  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Economic  Union  and 


Development  Prospects  for 
Canada  (the  Macdonald  commis- 
sion), he  oversaw  the  production 
of  a body  of  research  that  contin- 
ues to  influence  discussions  of 
Canada’s  economic  and  political 
prospects. 

He  graduated  from  U of  T with 
a BA  in  1953  and  an  MA  in  1957 
and  from  St.  Antony’s  College, 
University  of  Oxford,  with  a 
D.Phil.  in  1963.  In  the  period  be- 
tween his  master’s  degree  and  doc- 
torate he  lectured  in  political  sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  and  spent  some  time 
in  East  and  Central  Africa.  His 
first  book,  Prelude  to  Imperialism , 
dealing  with  British  attitudes  to- 
wards Central  Africa  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century  was  the  re- 
sult. After  completing  his  studies 
at  Oxford  he  returned  to  the  po- 
litical science  department  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia. 
He  retired  in  1995  from  UBC 
where  he  held  the  Brenda  and 
David  Maclean  Chair  of  Canadian 
Studies. 

Over  the  three  decades  of  his 
academic  career  he  has  helped 
Canadians  recognize  and  come  to 
terms  with  the  increasing  diversi- 
ty in  their  midst,  whether  this  be 
multiculturalism,  provincialism, 
women’s  groups  or  — especially  in 
recent  years  — aboriginal  peoples. 
An  engaging,  thoughtful,  unpre- 
tentious teacher  and  scholar  ac- 
corded enormous  respect  by  his 
peers,  he  was  awarded  the  Canada 
Council  Molson  Prize  in  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities  in 
1982  for  his  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  country’s  intellectual 
and  cultural  life. 


Nellie  Cournoyea 


The  Honourable  Nellie 
Cournoyea  is  the  past  pre- 
mier of  the  Northwest  Territories 
and  the  first  aboriginal  woman  in 
Canada  to  lead  a provincial  or 
territorial  government. 

Born  in  Aklavik  in  the  western 
Arctic  to  a Norwegian-born  trap- 
per and  an  Inuvialuit  woman,  her 
life  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
traditional  ways  of  the  North  and 
the  global,  electronic  age.  She 
worked  for  the  CBC  in  Inuvik, 
first  as  a radio  announcer  and  later 
as  regional  manager  while  raising 
two  children.  In  the  1970s  she 
acted  as  a key  negotiator  during 
land  claims  negotiations  with 


Ottawa,  after  which  she  ran  for 
office  and  was  elected  in  1979. 
She  served  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  for  16  years, 
holding  many  cabinet  posts  in  the 
territorial  government. 

In  January  1996  Cournoyea 
was  elected  chairperson/chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Inuvialuit 
Regional  Corporation.  She  has 
the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  benefits  received  by  the 
Inuvialuit  under  the  1984  land 
claim.  She  was  one  of  the  original 
negotiators  and  signatories  of  the 
Inuvialuit  Final  Agreement. 

Strong-willed  and  a great  cham- 
pion of  her  people,  Cournoyea  is 
known  for  her  toughness  and  ca- 
pacity for  hard  work  and  has  been 
a courageous  and  decisive  leader 
during  an  era  when  politics  in 
Canada’s  North  have  undergone  a 
period  of  profound  transforma- 
tion and  growth.  Cournoyea  has 
won  numerous  awards  including 
the  1994  National  Aboriginal 
Achievement  Award. 


Maureen  Kempston 
Darkes 


Maureen  Kempston  Darkes, 
the  first  woman  president 
of  General  Motors  of  Canada,  is 
one  of  U of  T’s  most  distin- 
guished graduates.  She  received  a 
BA  in  history  and  political  science 
from  Victoria  College  before  at- 
tending the  university’s  Faculty  of 
Law,  where  she  earned  her  LLB. 
She  joined  General  Motors  of 
Canada  in  1975.  Nineteen  years 
later  she  became  the  highest- 
ranked  woman  in  the  North 
American  automobile  industry 
when  she  was  named  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany as  well  as  a vice-president  of 
General  Motors  Corp.  in  the  U.S. 

Kempston  Darkes  is  a firm  be- 
liever in  teamwork  and  is  a lead- 
er in  promoting  equity  and  diver- 
sity within  GM  of  Canada  and 
its  dealer  network.  In  addition  to 
managing  Canada’s  largest  man- 
ufacturing concern,  she  is  also 
involved  in  a variety  of  other  ini- 
tiatives ranging  from  membership 
on  the  National  Council  on 
Business  Issues  to  a seat  on  the 
board  of  Women’s  College 
Hospital  Foundation,  where  she 
chairs  the  corporate  division  of  its 
$20  million  capital  campaign. 


Timothy  Findley 


Timothy  Findley  is  one 
of  this  country’s  most  distin- 
guished men  of  letters.  Over  the 
last  three  decades  he  has  produced 
an  exceptional  literary  canon  that 
includes  novels,  short  stories,  plays 
and  television  scripts.  Beginning 
with  his  first  novel,  The  Last  of  the 
Crazy  People  published  in  1967, 
Findley’s  works  have  always  been 
characterized  by  their  great  per- 
ception, rich  imagination  and 
empathetic  characterizations. 

He  was  born  in  1930  in 
Toronto.  His  childhood  was 
marred  by  financial  turmoil, 
family  strife  and  intense  personal 
alienation  and  he  dropped  out  of 
school  in  Grade  10.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  encouraged  by  his  father  to 
pursue  an  interest  in  the  arts  and 
studied  acting  in  Toronto  and 
London,  England,  which  led  to  a 
long  and  successful  acting  career. 

In  1953  he  performed  in  the 
first  season  of  the  Stratford 
Festival  where,  42  years  later,  his 
play  The  Stillborn  Lover  was  pro- 
duced. By  then  he  had  turned  to 
his  other  artistic  passion,  writing. 
The  Last  of  the  Crazy  People  was 
followed  by  The  Butterfly  Plague  in 
1969.  The  Wars,  published  in 
1977,  won  him  international 
recognition  and  a Governor 
General’s  Literary  Award.  His 
subsequent  novels  including 
Famous  Last  Words,  The  Telling  of 
Lies  and  most  recently  The  Piano 
Man  ’s  Daughter  have  enjoyed  both 
critical  and  popular  acclaim. 


Reva  Gerstein 


PSYCHOLOGIST,  TEACHER, 
humanitarian,  Reva  Gerstein 
has  been  a leader  from  her  early 
days  in  psychology  at  U of  T where 
she  received  her  BA,  MA  and 
PhD.  With  a profound  commit- 
ment to  her  profession  as  a psy- 
chologist, she  played  an  important 
role  in  building  clinical  psychology 


in  Canada,  in  particular,  in  the 
field  of  mental  health. 

She  has  developed  a broad 
interest  in  society,  especially  in 
education  and  the  community, 
resulting  in  a wide  range  of  ap- 
pointments to  major  corporate 
boards  and  to  a broad  spectrum  of 
committees  involved  with  health 
and  education. 

Gerstein  was  president  of  the 
Ontario  Psychological  Foundation 
and  she  was  named  honorary  life 
fellow  of  the  Canadian  Psychology 
Association.  She  was  founder  and 
chair  of  the  Hincks  Treatment 
Centre  and  of  the  Gerstein  Crisis 
Centre  and  has  been  a long-time 
member  of  the  b oard  of  trustees  of 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Currently  she  is  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario. 
She  is  also  an  officer  of  the  Order 
of  Canada. 


Marvelle  Koffler 


Marvelle  Koffler  is  one 
of  Canada’s  leaders  in  the 
philanthropic  community.  In  1988 
she  founded  the  International 
Weizmann  Women  for  Science 
program  with  a mandate  to  edu- 
cate women  about  science.  In 
October  1995  her  generosity 
extended  to  the  creation  of  the 
Marvelle  Koffler  Breast  Centre  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  In  a com- 
fortable and  pleasant  environment, 
women  with  breast  cancer  can  re- 
ceive comprehensive  services  such 
as  surgical,  radiation  and  plastic 
surgery  consultations,  chemo- 
therapy and  psychosocial  support. 

She,  her  husband  Murray  and 
five  children  are  renowned  for 
their  spirit  of  giving.  Over  the 
years  their  largesse  has  helped  in 
the  establishment  of  U of  T’s 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 
and  the  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  In 
September  1995  they  donated  a 
landmark  gift  of  the  860-acre 
Koffler  family  estate,  Jokers  Hill, 
to  the  U of  T Foundation. 

Koffler  sits  on  a number  of 
boards  including  the  Canadian 
Breast  Cancer  Foundation,  the 
Jewish  Community  Centre,  the 
Tel  Aviv  Museum  and  the 
Canadian  Society  of  the 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science. 
A recipient  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women’s 
Woman  of  the  Year  Award  in  the 
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early  1980s,  Koffler  has  also 
chaired  the  First  National  Ballet 
International  Competition,  the 
Canadian  Opera  Company’s  first 
fundraising  radioathon  and  the 
Ontario  Women’s  Division  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal. 


Owen  Maynard 


AS  CHIEF  OF  THE  SYSTEMS 
engineering  division  for  the 
Apollo  spacecraft  program,  Owen 
Maynard  made  exceptional  and 
historic  contributions  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  He  was  involved 
not  only  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
NASA’s  Mercury  program  but  in 
every  stage  of  the  Apollo  program; 
as  chief  engineer  he  played  a crit- 
ical role  in  the  success  of  the  first 
two  lunar  landing  missions. 

A U of  T graduate  in  1951 
Maynard  attributes  his  success  in 
part  to  the  education  and  training 
he  received  in  Canada.  He  moved 
to  the  U.S.  in  1959  as  one  of  sev- 
eral Canadian  engineers  who  were 
recruited  by  NASA  to  help  in  the 
Man-In-Space  program. 

Maynard  was  awarded  NASA’s 
Exceptional  Service  Award  not 
once  but  twice  in  1969  for  his  out- 
standing contributions.  In  1994 
he  was  a recipient  of  the  joint 
Recognition  of  Accomplishments 
Certificate  given  by  the  Canadian 
and  National  Space  Societies  for 
his  work  and  extraordinary 
achievements  in  the  Mercury, 
Gemini  and  Apollo  programs. 

Maynard  remained  a Canadian 
citizen  and  returned  to  Canada 
when  he  retired.  Since  retiring  he 
gives  talks  about  his  career  and  is 
an  inspiration  to  many  students. 


Margaret  Norrie 
McCain 


Margaret  Norrie  McCain, 
a dedicated  supporter  of 
and  lobbyist  for  higher  education 
in  Canada,  has  also  served  as  an 
exemplary  role  model  for  volun- 
tarism in  this  country.  An  alumna 


of  U of  T s School  of  Social  Work 
(now  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work), 
she  has  volunteered  to  serve  as 
honorary  patron  of  the  faculty’s 
fundraising  campaign.  Her  con- 
cern for  social  issues  did  not  end 
after  her  graduation  — she  was  a 
founding  member  of  and  contin- 
ues to  support  the  Muriel 
McQueen  Fergusson  Foundation 
Inc.  for  research  and  education 
into  family  violence.  She  also  dis- 
tinguished herself  in  her  role  as 
chancellor  of  Mount  Allison 
University,  a position  she  held 
from  1986  to  1994. 

Her  record  of  public  commit- 
ment is  particularly  noteworthy 
through  her  directorships  span- 
ning the  performing  arts  to  the 
preservation  of  Canada’s  historical 
heritage.  In  recognition  of  her 
outstanding  contributions  and 
accomplishments,  McCain  was 
appointed  lieutenant-governor 
of  New  Brunswick  in  1994.  In 
addition  she  has  championed 
excellence  in  higher  learning  by 
volunteering  as  delegate  and 
panelist  in  educational  forums, 
symposia  and  conferences  and  has 
served  as  a provincial  and  federal 
lobbyist  for  these  causes. 


Alister  McIntyre 


Sir  Alister  McIntyre  has 
been  a major  force  behind  the 
increased  economic  cooperation 
among  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
and  the  building  of  economic  and 
intellectual  links  between  the 
Caribbean  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Born  in  Grenada  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  has  been  an  out- 
standing advocate  for  the  welfare 
of  his  region  and  the  aspirations  of 
people  throughout  the  develop- 
ing world.  In  the  1960s  he  direct- 
ed the  Institute  of  Social  and 
Economic  Research  at  the 
University  of  the  West  Indies;  in 
the  1970s  McIntyre  was  secre- 
tary-general of  the  Caribbean 
Community  Secretariat  (CARI- 
COM  comprises  14  states  in  the 
region);  more  recently  he  was 
vice-chair  of  the  influential  West 
Indian  Commission,  an  indepen- 
dent body  that  made  recommen- 
dations on  the  region’s  future. 

In  wider  international  service 
McIntyre  chaired,  in  the  1970s, 
the  Commonwealth  Group  of 
Experts  on  a New  International 
Economic  Order  and  in  the  1980s 
was  deputy  secretary-general  of 


the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development.  He 
is  now  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  his  leadership  and  fundrais- 
ing efforts  were  catalysts  in  bring- 
ing renewal  to  a vital  Caribbean 
institution.  Strong  links  between 
UWI  and  other  universities  have 
since  been  established  including 
collaboration  with  U of  T in 
medicine,  chemistry,  literature  and 
the  dramatic  arts.  In  recognition  of 
his  achievements  McIntyre  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1992. 


Sheila  Sherlock 


Dame  Sheila  Sherlock 
is  a founder  of  the  medical 
discipline  of  hepatology,  the  sub- 
specialty of  gastroenterology 
dealing  with  the  liver.  While  in  her 
first  position  as  medical  staff 
physician  with  London’s  Royal 
Postgraduate  Medical  School,  she 
pioneered  the  use  of  the  liver  biop- 
sy needle  and  accelerated  the  med- 
ical understanding  of  liver  disease. 

After  being  appointed  professor 
of  medicine  at  London’s  Royal 
Free  Hospital  School  of  Medicine 
in  the  1960s,  Sherlock  built  a 
world-class  liver  unit  long  before 
hepatology  was  officially  recog- 
nized as  a subspecialty.  Her  book 
The  Liver  and  the  Biliary  System , 
now  in  its  10th  edition,  was  the 
first  major  hepatology  text  and  is 
well  known  to  all  internal 
medicine  physicians. 

Over  the  years  Sherlock  has  in- 
spired, encouraged  and  supported 
hundreds  of  trainees  and  has  done 
more  than  any  other  single  person 
to  foster  academic  hepatology.  She 
remains  active  in  both  clinical 
practice  and  academic  medicine. 


Anne  Tanenbaum 


In  October  Anne  Tanen- 
baum,  one  of  Canada’s  great 
philanthropists,  donated  $10 
million  to  endow  the  Anne  and 
Max  Tanenbaum  Chair 


Program  in  Biomedical  Research 
at  U of  T and  four  of  its  teaching 
hospitals  — Toronto  Hospital, 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Baycrest  Centre  for  Geriatric 
Care  and  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 
Recognized  across  Canada  for 
her  generosity  and  community 
spirit,  Tanenbaum  is  the  head  of 
a family  known  for  its  support 
of  the  arts,  universities  and 
hospitals.  The  beneficiaries  of 
her  generosity  also  include  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  Ben 
Gurion  University  in  Israel, 
the  National  Ballet  of  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  Opera 
Company. 

Born  in  1909  she  raised  seven 
children  and  travelled  the  world 
with  her  late  husband  Max,  a 
well-known  industrialist  and 
real  estate  entrepreneur.  Today 
Tanenbaum  has  22  grandchil- 
dren and  11  great-grandchildren. 
She  has  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  Ben  Gurion 
University  and  in  1995  was 
named  Toronto’s  Outstanding 
Philanthropist  by  the  National 
Society  for  Fundraising 
Executives. 


John  Turner 


being  recognized  for  his  public 
service  in  the  areas  of  law,  social 
reform  and  finance.  Throughout 
his  political  career  he  has  had 
the  courage  to  adopt  and  advo- 
cate positions  that  were  clear 
and  unambiguous,  for  example, 
on  free  trade  and  relations  with 
Quebec. 

Prime  minister  in  1984 
Turner  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1962  and 
appointed  minister  of  justice  and 
attorney  general  in  1968  and 
minister  of  finance  in  1972.  In 
1984  he  was  elected  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party  of  Canada.  He 
served  for  almost  25  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  is  one 
of  only  two  MPs  in  Canadian 
history  to  have  represented  three 
provinces  — Quebec,  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia. 

Today  he  is  a partner  with  the 
Toronto  law  firm  Miller 
Thomson  and  continues  to  be 
active  in  many  areas,  serving, 
for  example,  on  the  boards  of 
several  Canadian  corporations 


and  playing  a leading  role  in  de- 
veloping a strategic  plan  for  St. 
Michael’s  College.  He  carries 
out  his  volunteer  activities  with 
the  same  forthrightness,  civility 
and  integrity  that  characterized 
his  political  life. 

Richard  von 
Weizsacker 


Richard  von  Weizsacker, 
who  was  president  of 
Germany  from  1984  to  1994, 
has  been  called  Europe’s  “pub- 
lic conscience  in  the  fields  of 
human  rights,  collective  re- 
sponsibility and  international 
obligation.”  On  May  8,  1985  — 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War  in 
Europe  — he  made  a dramatic 
speech  to  the  German 
Bundestag  (national  assembly) 
that  forcefully  articulated  the 
historic  responsibility  of 
Germany  and  Germans  for  the 
crimes  of  Nazism.  The  address 
by  Germany’s  ceremonial  lead- 
er was  reported  on  and  reprint- 
ed around  the  world  and  stands 
as  one  of  the  great  speeches  of 
the  20th  century. 

Von  Weizsacker  has  long 
championed  democratic  princi- 
ples, tolerance  and  social  re- 
sponsibility. His  eloquent  voice 
was  one  of  reason  and  compas- 
sion following  the  collapse  of 
Soviet-dominated  regimes  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

Born  in  1920  and  a veteran 
of  the  Second  World  War, 
Weizsacker  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  Grenoble  and 
Gottingen.  For  40  years  he  was 
a member  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Union,  a major 
German  political  party.  He  was 
mayor  of  Berlin  from  1981  to 
1984.  In  1994  he  became  hon- 
orary president  of  the 
International  Council  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

“Hitler’s  habitual  tendency 
was  to  foment  prejudices,  en- 
mities and  hatred.  What  is 
asked  of  young  people  today 
is  this:  do  not  let  yourselves 
be  driven  into  the  enmity  and 
hatred  of  others,”  Weizsacker 
declared  in  his  famous 
speech.  “Learn  to  live  with 
one  another,  not  against  one 
another.” 
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Humanity  vs.  Greed:  Securing 
the  Future  of  Communities  in  a 
Global  Economy. 

Thursday,  May  23 

Josephine  Grey,  Low  Income  Families 
Together.  120  Galbraith  Building.  7:30 
p.m.  $3  or  pay  what  you  can.  Marxist 

The  Chinese  Economy: 
Prospects  for  the  21st  Century. 

Tuesday,  May  28 

John  Wong,  visiting  professor  in  ASEAN 
and  international  studies;  special  luncheon 
and  lecture.  Music  Room,  Hart  House. 
Noon  to  2 p.m.  $15.  Information:  978- 
3350.  CIS 

1996  Welsh  Lectures  in  Physics. 

Thursday,  May  30 
Cosmology  at  the  Crossroads. 
Prof.  Paul  Steinhardt,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1:30  p.m. 

Are  Creations  of  Worlds 
Determined  by  Falling  Grains 
of Sand? 

Per  Bak,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3:30  p.m. 

Friday,  May  31 

Self- Organized  Criticality  and 
Punctuated  Equilibria. 

Per  Bak,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 
:30  p.m. 

Forbidden  Symmetry:  Penrose 
Tilings  and  Quasicrystals. 

Prof.  Paul  Steinhardt,  University  of 
Pennsylavania.  108  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  3:15  p.m. 

The  OPSEU  Strike. 

Thursday,  May  30 . 

David  Rapaport,  Ontario  Public  Service 
Employees  Union.  120  Galbraith  Building. 
7:30  p.m.  $3  or  pay  what  you  can.  Marxist 
Institute 

Economic  Restructuring  through 
a Gendered  Lens 

' Monday,  June  3 

Prof.  Isabella  Bakker,  York  University. 
120  Galbraith  Building.  7:30  p.m.  $3  or 
pay  what  you  can.  Marxist  Institute 


Memory,  Consciousness 
and  the  Brain. 

Wedneday,  May  22 
University  Prof.  Em.  Endel  Tulving, 
Department  of  Psychology.  968  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research 


Dynamic  Handling  of  Air  Traffic. 

Wednesday,  May  22 

Prof.  Andre  Benoit,  European 
Organization  for  the  Safety  of  Air 
Navigation.  Main  Lecture  Hall,  Institute 
for  Aerospace  Studies,  4925  Dufferin  St. 
2 p.m.  Aerospace  Studies 

Digital  Mammography. 

Friday,  May  24 

Prof.  Martin  Yaffe,  Department  of 
Medical  Imaging;  medical  imaging  series. 
SG16  Reichmann  Research  Building, 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre. 
10:30  a.m. 

Generation  of  Seizures  in  the  Rat 
Limbic  System  in  vitro. 

Friday,  May  24 

Prof.  Massimo  Avoli,  McGill  University. 


3231  Medical  Sciences  Building.  Noon, 
Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Regulation  of  Cell  Interactions 
during  Development. 

Monday,  May  27 

Prof.  Urs  Rutishauser,  Case  Western 
University,  Cleveland.  968  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research 
Institute 

Translational  Control  of 
Cell  Growth. 

Tuesday,  May  28 

Prof.  Nahum  Sonenberg,  McGill 
University.  114  C.H.  Best  Institute,  112 
College  St.  11  a.m.  BBDMR 

Drug  Metabolism  by  Leukocytes: 
Implications  for  Drug-Induced 
Agranulocytosis. 

Wednesday,  May 29 
Prof.  Jack  Uetrecht,  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 
4227  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Pharmacology 

Mapping  Genes  for  Alzheimer’s 
Disease:  A Late  Onset  Disorder 
with  Multiple  Etiologies. 

Friday,  May  31 

Prof.  Ellen  Wijsman,  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle.  968  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research 
Institute 

Evaluating  Health  Status  and 
Quality  of  Life  Measures:  The 
Use  of  RASCH  Models. 

Tuesday,  June  4 

Alan  Tennant,  University  of  Leeds,  U.K. 
Room  15,  256  McCaul  St.  Arthritis 
Community  Research  & Evaluation  Unit 
and  Arthritis  Society  (Ontario  Division) 


Meetings  & 

Conferences 

Exhibitions 

Italian  Canadiana:  The  Churches 
and  the  Italian  Communities 
in  Canada. 

Thursday,  May  23 

Annual  symposium  on  Italian  Canadiana. 
Sessions  in  179  University  College. 

First  Session:  The  Caritas  Project,  J.A. 
Molinaro,  University  of  Toronto;  The 
. Scalabrinians  and  the  Italian  Immigrants, 
Fr.  Ezio  Marchetto,  St.  Matthew’s 
Church;  The  Vatican  and  the  Italians  in 
Quebec  (1887-1920),  Roberto  Perm,  York 
University.  10:30  a.m. 

Second  Session:  Don  Francesco  Cicolari: 
Between  Religion  and  Politics  in  the  Late 
1800s,  Philip  Quattrocchi  and  Donato 
Santeramo,  Queen’s  University,  La  Chiesa 
le  communita  italiane  dell’Alberta,  Valeria 
Sestieri  Lee,  University  of  Calgary; 
Domenico  Roberto  Gualtieri  and  the 
United  Church  of  Canada,  Antonio 
Gualtieri,  Carleton  University.  1:45  p.m. 
Third  Session:  Liborio  Lattoni:  Protestanti 
e Cattolici  a Montreal  tra  le  due  guerre, 
Filippo  Salvatore,  Concordia  University 
Windor’s  St.  Angela  Merici  (1929-1996), 
Rita  Bisoni  and  Walter  Temelini,  La 
Gazzetta-,  The  Fire  in  the  Desert  The  Italian 
Pentecostal  Experinece  in  Pre-War 
Toronto,  Enrico  Cumbo,  University  of 
Toronto;  The  Work  of  Rev.  Libero  Sauro 
in  the  Italian  Community,  Alberindo 
Sauro,  Ryerson  Polytechnic  University.  3 
p.m.  Italian  Studies,  Istituto  Italiano  de 
Cultura  and  Canadian  Society  for  Italian 
Studies 

Annual  Congress  of  the  Canadian 
Meteorological  and 
Oceanographic  Society. 

Monday,  May  27  to 
Thursday,  May  30 

Environment  conference.  Scientific  areas 
covered  will  include  air  quality,  climate 
and  global  change,  radiation/climate  in- 
teractions, Arctic  research,  land-surface 
processes  and  atmospheric  chemistry. 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  Information 


and  registration:  http://www. 

atmosp. physics. utoronto.ca  or  contact 
Prof.  T.G.  Shepherd  at  the  Department  of 
Physics. 

Faculty  of  Social  WorkAlumni 
Association  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

Wednesday,  May  29 

Open  meeting;  guest  speaker:  Bob  Rae, 
former  leader  of  the  NDP,  will  speak  on 
The  Politics  of  Common  Purpose.  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place. 
6 to  9 p.m. 

Ethical  Issues  for  the  Next 
Millennium:  Reflections  on 
Ethics  and  Technology. 

Thursday,  May  30  and 
Friday,  May  31 

A two-day  conference.  St.  Michael’s 
College  campus. 

Thursday,  May  30 

Opening  Session:  Approaches  in  Ethics: 
Surveying  the  Landscape  of  Ethical 
Pluralism,  Prof.  Richard  Gula,  St.  Patrick’s 
Seminary,  Menlo  Park,  CA  Brennan  Hall. 
5 to  7 p.m. 

Friday,  May  31 

Panel  discussion:  9:15  to  10:45  a.m. 
Workshops:  Session  1, 10:45  a.m.  to  12:15 
p.m.;  Session  II,  2:30  to  4 p.m.  Luncheon 
speaker:  University  Prof.  Em.  Ursula 
Franklin  on  Coping,  with  the  Ethical 
Problems  ofaTechnolgical  Society.  12:30 
to  2 p.m.  Conference  fee:  $200;  Friday 
only,  $125;  students  $25  (plenary,  panel, 
workshops).  Reservations  and  informa- 
tion: 926-7254.  Continuing  Education 
Division,  USMC 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 
Book  Fair 

To  May  31 

More  than  200  books  by  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Display  area, 
1st  floor.  Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  6 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
From  Cavalcanti  to  Calvino: 
500  Years  of  Italian  Editions 
and  English  Translations. 

To  August  30 

An  exhibition  of  books  celebrating  the 
influence  of  Italian  literature  on  English 
literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present  day.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Maternity  Leave  Planning. 

Tuesday,  June  4 

For  all  faculty  and  staff  preparing  to  take 
maternity  leave;  provides  information  on 
UIC  and  U of  T benefits  and  policy,  sib- 
ling issues  and  strategies  for  combining 
work  and  familty  life.  Free.  Pre-registra- 
tion required:  978-0951.  Family  Care 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  ofjune  3,  for  events  taking  place  June 
3 to  24:  Tuesday,  May  21. 

Issue  of  June  24,  for  events  taking  place 
June  24  to  July  22:  Monday,  June  10. 


| MASSEY  COLLEGE 
DINING  HALL 

welcomes  STAFF  & FACULTY 

I for  lunch  during  the  summer  months 
' (May-July) 

Lunch  is  served  buffet  style 
with  a variety  of  fresh  salads 
I Hours:  1 2: 1 5 - 1 :30  weekdays 
Price:  $6.25  + taxes 
(paid  at  Porter's  Office  upon  arrival  or 
enquire  about  billing  privileges) 
Reservations  are  not  required  for  small  groups, 
but  are  recommended  for  larger  groups-. 
978-2895 


Reception  for 
Retiring  Faculty  and  Staff 

Chancellor  Rose  Wolfe  will  host  a Reception  for 
members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  who  are 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  academic  session. 

It  will  be  held  in  the  Hart  House  Quadrangle  on 
Wednesday  June  5, 1996  from 
4:00  pm  to  6:00  pm.  In  the  event  of  inclement 
weather,  the  reception  will  be  moved  to  the  Great  Hall. 

Friends  and  family  of  the  honoured  guests,  and  all 
members  of  the  University  community,  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 


THE  HART  HOUSE  MUSIC  COMMITTEE 

presents 

The  fFirst  ZLnnuaf 

cov^cnxi 

A Showcase  for  Young  Canadian  Musicians 
featuring 

ELISSA  LEE  - VIOLIN 
MARK  FREIHEIT  - PIANO 
MICHAEL  JANZEN  JAZZ  PIANO 

SUNDAY  JUNE  2 1996 
3:00  PM  IN  THE  GREAT  HALL 
HART  HOUSE 
Admission  Free 

Reception  to  follow  in  the  quad  - weather  permitting. 


WHERE  TO  FIND  THE  BULLETIN 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  wiU  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  m writing,  10  days  before 
The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  (416)  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
—Metro  & Area  — 


Kitty-corner  to  U otT.  Fully  furnished  house 
for  rent  from  July  1,  96  to  June  30,  97.  3 
bedrooms,  2 studies,  3 bathrooms,  cathe- 
dral ceilings,  2 balconies,  marvellous  light, 
very  quiet,  air  conditioning,  all  appliances. 
Ten  minutes  to  downtown.  Ideal  for  couple 
or  a family.  Owners  on  sabbatical.  Rent  to 
be  negotiated.  Tel.  921-3332  evnings;  736- 
5415  days.  Fax  736-5739. 

Pleasant,  quiet,  fully  furnished  North 
Toronto  home  close  to  schools,  TTC,  has 
finished  basement,  other  amenities.  9-12 
month  rental  beginning  August  1 . Ideal  for 
professional  couple  or  small  family.  $1 ,900. 
Hydro  & heating  extra.  484-9303. 

Central  Toronto,  furnished  house 
(Bloor/Ossington),  steps  to  subway,  shop- 
ping. Four  subway  stops  or  direct  bus  to 
University.  Two  bedrooms,  study,  deck, 
garden.  $1,100  including  utilities.  July  1 
through  December.  537-0137  evenings. 

2-bedroom  upper  duplex,  fully  furnished. 
Sun-room,  underground  parking,  backyard. 
Close  to  parks,  Yonge  Street,  Sunnybrook 
Hospital  and  subway.  Available  August  1 for 
1 year.  $1,200  per  month  plus  hydro.  Non- 
smoker.  (416)  932-2511. 

House  for  rent,  downtown  Toronto.  3 bed- 
rooms, study,  3 full  baths,  fireplace,  deck, 
5 appliances.  Furnished  or  unfurnished. 
Near  U of  T,  park,  indoor  skating,  pool. 
Available  mid-August  or  September. 
$1, 850/month.  Tel:  (416)  538-4637. 
Internet:  1 5561 .1 41 1 @compuserve.com 

Sublet:  14  months  (flexible)  June  1996  to 
August  1997;  3-storey  character  Victorian 
house,  semi-detached,  with  addition,  4+ 
bedrooms,  sun-room,  2 kitchens,  2 full 
baths,  antique  ceramic  fireplace,  large  sun- 
deck,  lawn  and  garden  front/back,  garage. 
$1,500.  (416)  533-1508. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Available  August  11, 
1996  — August  31,  1997.  Dates  nego- 
tiable. Airy  (24  windows),  spacious,  quiet 
upper  duplex.  Walk  to  TTC,  High  Park,  Bloor 
West  Village.  Furnished,  2 or  3 bedrooms, 
study,  all  appliances,  fireplace,  garage.  Bi- 
weekly maid  service.  Non-smokers,  no  pets. 
$1 ,500  ($1 ,300  if  one  room  closed  for  stor- 
age) + hydro,  tall@math.toronto.edu,  762- 
4829. 

Beautiful,  open-concept,  “studio”  home. 

Close  to  University.  Fully  furnished,  all  mod 
cons,  fireplace,  2 bedrooms  and  bathrooms. 
Available  August  1, 1996  — taking  up  po- 
sition at  Deakin  University.  Will  rent  or  take 
exchange  in  Melbourne.  $1,500  plus  utili- 
ties. Charlotte  (416)  538-4945. 

Charming,  renovated,  Victorian  house,  2 

blocks  from  main  campus  U of  T.  Central  air 
conditioning,  furnished,  3 bedrooms  plus, 
study,  big  kitchen,  fireplace,  2 decks,  love- 
ly garden.  Available  August  96  (flexible). 
$2, 000/month  (includes  separate  basement 
apartment).  (416)  324-8389. 

Toronto.  Yonge/Eglinton.  Fully  furnished, 
renovated,  charming  3-bedroom  house,  2 
bathrooms,  finished  basement,  sauna,  6 
appliances,  separate  dining-room,  large 


cedar  deck,  central  AC,  steps  to  TTC  and 
shopping.  No  pets/smokers.  Available 
August  1996  to  June  30, 1997.  $2,000  per 
month  plus  utilities.  Telephone:  736-2100, 
ext.  66278.  E-mail:  anisef@yorku.ca 

Condominium  tor  rent  in  Thornhill  for  one 

year,  beginning  August  1.  Fully  furnished. 
Near  Shul,  shopping,  transportation.  Kosher 
kitchen.  Shabbat  elevator.  Spa  and  pool.  Tel: 
(905)  886-7993.  Fax:  (905)  886-7993  from 
11  p.m.to7a.m. 

September  1 — 3-bedroom  unfurnished 
house,  2 floors,  redecorated,  5 minutes 
from  University,  5 appliances,  parking,  ex- 
cellent location.  $1,700  per  month  + utili- 
ties. Call  (416)  978-7297. 

Morning  coffee  by  the  lake?  June  & July. 
Reduced  rent.  Scarborough  on  bluffs.  -7z 
hour  to  downtown.  Fabulous  4-bedroom 
home.  Huge  yard.  Lake  view.  CAC.  5 appli- 
ances. Unfurnished.  $1 ,200/month.  269- 
2784. 

University/College.  Charles  Hastings 
Housing  Co-op’s  waiting  list  is  open. 
Attractive  one-  and  two-bedroom  apart- 
ments. Well-maintained,  secure  neigh- 
bourhood environment.  Roof  garden. 
Adjacent  hospitals,  Baldwin  restaurants, 
subway,  AGO.  10-minute  walk  U of  T.  $739 
and  $904/month  includes  cable,  utilities. 
Parking  extra.  Information  session  Monday, 
May  27, 7:30  p.m.  at  175  Elm  Street.  (416) 
598-3884  for  details. 

Toronto  centre.  5 minutes  from  subway,  20 
from  downtown,  20  from  U of  T.  Furnished, 
renovated  house,  3-4  bedrooms.  Excellent 
couple/family  home,  great  neighbourhood. 
Central  air  & vacuum,  fireplace,  two  decks, 
skylight,  sun-room,  parking.  1 year  or  less, 
available  August  1.  $1,800  plus  utilities. 
(416)  469-3540. 

Sublet  for  autumn  term  (period  negotiable): 
attractive,  well-maintained  Victorian  house, 
quiet,  near  University,  subway.  2 bedrooms, 
study,  full  basement,  washer,  dryer.  Deck, 
pleasant  private  back  garden.  $500/month 
plus  utilities.  Carscallen  (416)  323-0693. 
carscall@epas.utoronto.ca 

Summer/fall  rental.  July  1 through  October 
31  (flexible),  minimum  July  & August. 
Yonge-Lawrence,  Furnished  1 -bedroom, 
$600.  2-minute  walk  to  subway.  Private, 
quiet,  view.  Parking.  Laundry.  Suit  grad  stu- 
dent. Non-smoker,  references.  487-4937. 

Downtown  — historically  designated 
house,  renovated.  Walk  to  theatres, 
Harbourfront,  Skydome,  business  district 
and  U of  T.  3 bedrooms,  5 appliances,  fire-  - 
place,  A/C,  garden.  Available  July  1. 
$1 ,600/month  plus  utilities.  595-9448. 

Beaches,  quiet,  unique  townhouse/condo, 
courtyard  setting,  south  of  Queen.  AC, 
Jacuzzi,  2 BR  + large  loft  with  fireplace, 
lake  view,  patio  & deck,  indoor  parking,  5 
appliances.  Available  August  15, 
$1 ,600/month.  699-5615. 

Three-bedroom  detached,  Yonge  and 
Lawrence.  September  to  April  (flexible), 
two  fireplaces,  sun-room,  furnished,  2 
washrooms,  6 appliances,  garage/private 
drive,  enclosed  yard,  great  neighbourhood, 
close  to  TTC.  $1,850  plus  utilities.  (416) 
322-7568. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Professional  couple  and  family  require 
sabbatical  accommodation  August  1996  to 
August  1997.  Four  children.  Can  care 
for  pets  and  garden.  Non-smokers. 
Prefer  good  neighbourhood  and 
schools,  close  to  public  transport:  e-mail 
forrest@mail.netlink.co.nz;  13  Armitage 
Street,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Experienced  house-sitter— grad  student, 
responsible,  reliable,  non-smoking,  flexi- 
ble — looking  to  house-sit  June,  July  on- 
wards. Enjoys  pets.  Reasonable  offers  ac- 
cepted. References.  (416)  972-1636, 
978-4147.  ds.barker@utoronto.ca 

House-sitter.  Responsible  single  woman 
professional  is  available  for  house-sitting 
during  August  and  September.  References 
if  required.  (416)  979-6660  x.  323  (day  or 
evening  — can  leave  message). 

Professional  couple,  early  50s,  wishing  to 
rent/house-sit  between  moves  for  6-8  months 
starting  beginning  or  mid-July.  Tel.  485-9032. 

Need  someone  to  take  good  care  of  your 
house?  Southam  Fellow  from  Edmonton  is 
looking  for  house  or  apartment,  furnished 
with  two  bedrooms,  for  the  academic  year, 
September  1996 — April  1997.  Prefer  walk- 
ing distance  to  U of  T.  Two  adults,  two  small 
children,  non-smokers,  will  water  plants,  care 
for  cat(s).  Call  David  at  (403)  429-5266  or 
dstaples@thejournal.southam.ca 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Mature  female  professional,  non-smoker, 
wishes  to  share  rent  in  a well-maintained 
apartment,  house  or  duplex  near  University 
of  Toronto  campus  or  Yonge  Street  subway 
with  suitable  individual(s)  male  or  female. 
(416)  923-8751. 

Annex  West.  Share  large,  quiet,  3-storey 
house  with  young  professor.  Tastefully  fur- 
nished. Own  bedroom  and  study,  furnished  or 
unfurnished.  Laundry,  garden,  piano,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets.  Near  Bathurst  subway.  $600 
(utilities  included).  Flexible  lease.  537-7257. 


Paris-Monfmartre.  Perfect  sabbatical  rental. 
Bright,  spacious,  modernized,  furnished 
two-bedroom  apartment  overlooking  peace- 
ful treed  courtyard.  Six  appliances.  Secure. 
Elevator.  Resident  concierge.  Excellent 
transportation/shopping.  No  pets  or  smok- 
ing. Available  July  1.  $2,000  monthly.  (416) 
978-4882. 


Accommodation 

Exchange 


House  trade  sought.  Carleton  University 
couple,  Ottawa,  seek  non-smoking  Toronto 
house,  downtown  accessible.  Exchange  for 
three-bedroom,  two-storey  house,  garage, 
yard  and  deck,  walking  distance  Carleton. 
Available  August  1996,  minimum  year.  Call 
Helen  (613)  730-8070. 

Summer  in  Slovakia  for  free!  Canadian 
family  living  in  Bratislava  seeks  home  ex- 
change with  Torontonians  for  month  of 
August.  We  offer:  luxurious  4-bedroom 
villa,  patios,  garden,  use  of  new  Volvo. 
.Seeking:  3-bedroom  house  with  nanny 
area,  safe  garden,  use  of  car.  Phone:  (42 
7)  395  857.  Fax:  (42  7)  321  459.  E-mail: 
cekota@bratislava.ebrd.com 

Coming  to  Edmonton  for  academic  year? 

Want  to  swap  houses  with  U of  T Southam 
Fellow?  Beautiful,  historic  house  near 
University  of  Alberta,  three  bedrooms, 


garage.  Call  David  at  (403)  429-5266  or 
dstaples@thejournal.southam.ca 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Lake  Land  Florida.  Schalimar  Creek  Adult 
Golf  & Country  Club  Community. 
Discounted  monthly  rental  available  spring, 
summer  and  fall.  Free  golf  on  championship 
course.  Close  to  Disney,  Cypress  Gardens, 
Tampa.  Call  Sharon,  (416)  863-7867 
(work),  281-5347  (home). 

Cottage,  3 bedrooms,  secluded  Muskoka 

lakefront  site,  30-foot  sand  beach,  beautiful 
view.  Available  from  July  25  on,  at  $1 ,200 
for  2-week  rental  (preferred)  or  $650  for  1 
week.  Peter  Allen  (416)  489-4778. 


Houses  & 
Properties 
For  Sale 


COLLEGE  ESTATES  by  KANEFF  located  on 
Mississauga  Road  just  north  of  the  Erindale 
Campus  offers  ultra-luxury  homes  in  a cul- 
de-sac  community  with  numerous  ravine  lo- 
cations available,  from  $615,000  phone 
(905)  608-8000 

Beaches  Gem.  Adorable  3-bedroom 
townhouse  on  17'  x 150’  lot  in 
Beaches/Ashbridges  Bay.  Two  bathrooms, 
finished  basement,  storage  room,  hard- 
wood floors,  new  front  porch  and  huge 
back  deck,  renovated  kitchen  with  3 appli- 
ances. Private  sale  by  owner.  Asking  only 
$155,000  (land  taxes  only  $700/yearl). 
Please  call  778-7869  or  978-0173  for  more 
details. 

Luxury  Park  Lane  condo,  University/ 
Dundas.  2 bedrooms,  2 baths,  5 appliances! 
Parking  & locker  included!  Best  view!  Short 
walk  to  Queen’s  Park!  Jan  Robinson  322- 
8000.  W.H.  Bosley  Ltd.,  Realtor. 

House  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  one-acre  lot, 
3 bedrooms,  den,  2 'k  baths,  concrete 
dock.  $154,000.  Adjoining  lot  available. 
(416)  222-8525. 

For  sale  in  central  France,  close  to  a small 
historical  town,  1940  villa  in  excellent  con- 
dition, large  grounds.  Good  price.  For  de- 
tails call  P.  Bouillaguet  922-7880  morn- 
ings before  12,  afternoons  after  5:30, 
weekends. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg 
thanks  her  U of  T clients  while  she  is  on  ma- 
ternity leave. 

Individual  and  Couple  Psychotherapy. 

Daytime  and  evening  hours.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  C.M. 
Hincks  Institute,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-6789. 

Violet  Head,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Individual,  family  and  group  psychotherapy. 
Work  with  other  cultures,  women’s  issues, 
addictions,  depression,  etc.  U of  T staff 
health  benefits  cover  cost.  200  St.  Clair  Ave. 
W„  Suite  404,  Toronto  M4V 1 R1 . 922-7260. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-6317. 

Individual  cognitive  behavioural  psy- 
chotherapy. Practice  focussing  on  eating 
disorders,  depression,  anxiety  and  women’s 
issues.  U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Dr.  Janet 
Clewes,  Registered  Psychologist,  183  St. 
Clair  Avenue  West  (St.  Clair  and  Avenue 
Road).  929-3084. 


Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 

and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan  cov- 
ers psychological  services.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY  with 
a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June  Higgins, 
The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  women’s  health.  U of  T 
staff  health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah 
Maddocks,  registered  psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
1935  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  David  Day,  Registered  Psychologist, 

providing  counselling,  psychotherapy,  cri- 
sis and  post-traumatic  management.  If  your 
inquiry  cannot  be  answered  in  person,  please 
include  the  m&st  convenient  time  to  return 
your  call.  455  Spadina  Avenue  (College  and 
Spadina),  Suite  216. 977-8949. 


Word  Processing 


Word  processing,  spread  sheets,  slide  pre- 
sentations, etc.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  944-8957. 


Miscellany 


Destination  CLARITY.  Temporarily  “fogged 
in”  by  indecision,  uncertainty  or  inertia? 
Learn  to  clarify  your  thoughts,  feelings  and 
goals  by  writing  your  own  poetry,  short 
stories,  essays,  plays,  or  biography. 
Individual  sessions.  Near  downtown  cam- 
pus. (416)  923-8751. 

Lightning  Editorial  Services.  Polish  your 
gem.  Substantive  editing,  copy  editing, 
rewriting,  plain  language  editing  and  proof- 
reading. Efficient,  friendly  service  (not  Miss 
Thistlebottom).  (416)  534-2133. 

BOOK  DONATIONS.  All  topics  wanted  for 
University  College  annual  sale.  Proceeds 
support  college  library.  For  pick-up  phone 
978-2968,  fax  978-3802. 

Highly  qualified  McGill  University  Ph.D. 

Editing  and  tutoring;  also  writing,  research 
and  communication  skills.  Near  University 
of  Toronto  campus.  (416)  923-8751. 

SHOWTIME  MUSIC  THEATRE  DAYCAMP 

presents  Film  Arts  and  Animation  Camps, 
June  17-21,  June  24-28,  and  Drama  Camps, 
July  2-12,  July  15-26,  August  12-23,  at  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  College  Street  near  the  St. 
George  campus;  also  Art  Camps,  July  2-1 2, 
at  Sunnybrook  School,  Merton  Street  near 
Mt  Pleasant.  Kids  of  elementary  school  age 
explore  their  favourite  media  with  knowl- 
edgeable, fun-loving  staff.  Reasonable  fees. 
For  further  information:  JoAnne  at  536-3371 . 

Arrabito  Enterprises  offers  a high  quali- 
ty optical  character  recognition  service. 
The  resultant  document  can  be  provided 
in  several  word  processor- formats.  We 
have  a quick  turn  around  time  and  com- 
petitive pricing.  Call  us  for  details  at 
(416)  462-7506  or  send  e-mail  to 
“robbie@kramden.PhaedraV.On.Ca". 

Joseph  Conrad  said:  “I  sit  down  reli- 
giously every  morning.  I sit  down  for 
eight  hours  and  the  sitting  down  is  all.” 
Anybody  can  write,  but  it  takes  discipline. 
The  Writing  Space  will  offer  beginners 
courses  and  workshops  in  creative  writing 
starting  in  June.  These  courses  do  not 
promise  ease,  comfort  or  safety  but  they 
can  give  you  practical  support  to  start 
writing  and  keep  writing.  Please  call  588- 
1896  for  information. 
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For  further  information  and  application  forms for  the following  agencies, 
please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-21 63; 
Web  site,  http://library.utoronto.ca/www/rir/hmpage 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and 
, location  for  these  listings. 


Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
German-American  Academic 
Council  Foundation 

Matchingfunds  are  available  under  the 
transatlantic  research  cooperation  pro- 
gram to  support  joint  research  projects 
among  German,  U.S.  and/or  Canadian 
scholars  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  including  law  and  economics. 
Deadline  June  30. 

Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
Physicians’  Services  Incorporated 
Foundation  . 

The  foundation  offers  support  towards  the 
education  of  practising  physicians  and 
health  research.  Funding  for  education 
is  restricted  and  operated  directly  by  the 
foundation.  Priority  areas  of  research 
are  clinical  research,  medical  education 
research  and  development  at  the  post- 
MD  level;  health  systems  and  commu- 
nity-based research.  In  all  cases  applica- 
tions will  be  considered  only  where  a 
practising  physician  is  actively  involved. 
There  are  specific  restrictions  relating 
to  applicant  eligibility,  types  of  support 
and  maximum  amount  and  investiga- 
tors are  advised  to  read  the  foundation’s 
current  Guide  to  Submission  of  Grant 
Applications. 

Physical  Sciences  & 
Engineering 
Government  of  Canada 


Search 


Principal,  New  College 
In  accordance  with  section  62  of  the 
Perron  Rules,  President  Robert 
Prichard  has  appointed  a committee  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
principal  of  New  College  effective  July 
1.  Members  are:  Provost  Adel  Sedra 
(chair);  Professors  Jphn  Britton,  vice- 
dean, School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Ian 


The  Technology  Partnerships  Program 
(TPP)  supports  partnerships  between 
universities  and  small  and  medium- 
sized Canadian  companies  (i.e.,  fewer 
than  500  employees)  to  develop  univer- 
sity research  to  the  point  it  can  be 
exploited  and  commercialized  by 
industry.  TPP  is  administered  by  the 
three  federal  granting  councils  — 
MRC,  NSERC  and  SSHRC  — 
through  a secretariat  established  at 
NSERC.  TPP  awards  are  one-time 
grants  to  support  specific  projects  or 
defined  phases  of  projects.  TPP  funds 
R&D  activities  that  are  aimed  at 
demonstrating  to  companies  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  feasibility  of  an 
idea.  Funded  activities  may  include 
building  engineering  prototypes,  refin- 
ing and  implementing  designs,  scaling 
up  processes  from  bench  to  pilot  scale, 
establishing  critical  process  parameters, 
carrying  out  field  studies  and  clinical 
trials  and  exploring  market  need.  The 
project  must  be  designed  to  allow  the 
company  to  acquire  the  technical 
capability  to  undertake  any  further 
development  necessary  to  take  the 
product  or  process  to  market. 
Applications  may  be  submitted  at  any 
time.  Advice  on  preparing  applications 
is  available  from  the  TPP  secretariat, 
tel:  (613)  996-4993;  fax:  (613)  992- 
5337;  e-mail:  mec@nserc.ca 


Orchard,  associate  dean,  sciences, 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  Michael  ‘ ' 
Dixon  and  Heather  Murray, 
Department  of  English,  New  College; 
Dickson  Eyoh,  Department  of  Political 
Sciences,  New  College;  Nakanyike 
Musisi,  Department  of  History,  New 
College;  Lynd  Forguson,  principal, 
University  College;  Andrew  Baines, 
vice-dean,  education,  Faculty  of 
Medicine;  and  Joan  Marshman,  Faculty 
of  Pharmacy,  and  Shannon  Persaud 


Upcoming  Deadlines 
May31 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  ’ 
Foundation  (U.S.)  — abstract  only 
June  1 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
(U.S.)  — health  services  programs 

NSERC/NRC  — research  partner- 
ship program 
June  7 

International  Anesthesia  Research 
Society  — clinical  scholar  research 
awards  (human  subjects) 

June  11 

Lindberg  Foundation  — research 
grants 
June  15 

Canadian  Nurses  Foundation  — 
research  proposals 

SSHRC  — Therese  F.-Casgrain  , 
Fellowship 
June  30 

Canada  Council  — Killam  memorial 
prizes,  fellowships  (nominations) 

SSHRC  — integration  of  persons  , 
with  disabilites 

German-American  Academic 
Council  Foundation  — transatlantic 
research  cooperation  program 
July  1 

Laidlaw  Foundation  — Great  Lakes 
conservation  program 

NSERC  — Steacie  memorial  fellow- 
ships (nominations) 


and  Ruchi  Saxena,  students,  New 
' College;  Patrick  Phillips,  cfir&fbr  SF * 
administration,  Scarborough  College; 
Sally  Walker,  registrar,  New  College; 
Felecia  Smith,  alumna,  New  College; 
and  Lynn  Snowden,  assistant  vice- 
provost, arts  and  science  (secretary). 

Nominations  and  comments  are 
welcome.  These  should  be  sent  by  May 
24  to  Provost  Adel  Sedra,  Room  225, 
Simcoe  Hall,  or  to  any  member  of  the 
committee. 


Tuesday,  May  21 

Tanya  Marie  Caldwell,  Department 
of  English,  “Towards  a Carmen 
Perpetuum-.  Diyden’s  Georgies  and 
Aeneis.”  Prof.  B.  Corman. 

Yueming  Qiao,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  “Effect 
of  Gravity  and  Surfactant  on  Spray 
Cooling  of  Hot  Surfaces.” 
Prof.  S.  Chandra. 

Gabrielle  Diana  Ward-Smith, 
Department  of  History,  “Stanley 
Baldwin:  Public  Image  and  Public 
Opinion.”  Prof.  T.  Lloyd. 

Thursday,  May  23 
Paul  Raymond  Deslandes  Jr., 
Department  of  History, 
“Masculinity,  Identity  and  Culture: 
Male  Undergraduate  Life  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  1850- 
1920.”  Prof.  R.  Helmstadter. 

Robert  Frederick  Enenkel, 
Department  of  Computer  Science, 
“DIMSEMs  — Diagonally 
Implicit  Single-Eigenvalue 
Methods  for  the  Solution  of  Stiff 
Ordinary  Differential  Equations 
on  Parallel  Computers.” 

Prof.  K.  Jackson. 

Monday,  May 27 
Angela  Victoria  Kalinowski, 
Department  of  Classical  Studies, 
“Patterns  of  Patronage:  The  Politics 
and  Ideology  of  Public  Building  in 
the  Eastern  Roman  Empire 
(31  BCE-600  CE).” 

Prof.  T.D.  Barnes. 

Tuesday,  May  28 
Daniel  Frederick  Agterberg, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Superconductivity  in  Upt3.”  Prof. 
M.B.  Walker. 


Wednesday,  May  29 
Teresa  Calzonetti,  Department  of 
Molecular  and  Medical  Genetics, 
“Characterization  of  a Murine 
Trophoblast-Specific  Gene.” 
Prof.  J.  Rossant. 

Edgard  Rodriguez,  Department  of 
Economics,  “Economic  Impact  of 
International  Migration  on  a 
Source  Country:  Micro-Level 
Data  from  the  Philippines.” 
Prof.  S.  Horton. 

Thursday,  May  30 
Joanna  Mary  Devereux, 
Department  of  English, 
“Patriarchy  and  Its  Discontents: 
Sexual  Politics  in  Selected  Novels 
and  Stories  of  Thomas  Hardy.” 
Prof.  M.  Millgate. 

Friday,  May  31 
Sylvia  Maria  de  Araujo,  t 
Department  of  Geology, 
“Geochemical  and  Isotopic 
Characteristics  of  Alteration  Zones 
in  Highly  Metamorphosed 
Volcanogenic  Massive  Sulfide 
Deposits  and  Their 
Potential  Application  to  Mineral 
Exploration.”  Prof.  S.D.  Scott. 

Julie  Ann  McMullin,  Department  of 
Sociology,  “Connecting  Age, 
Gender,  Class  and  Ethinicity.  A 
Case  Study  of  the  Garment  Industry 
in  Montreal.”  Prof.  V.  Marshall. 

Reena  Sandhu,  Department  of 
Physiology,  “Ischemic 
Preconditioning  of  the 
- Myocardium.”  Prof.  G.  Wilson. 

Darcy  Edwin  Wudel,  Department 
of  Political  Science,  “Tocqueville’s 
Statecraft  of  Decentralization.” 
Prof.  T.  Pangle. 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


The  New  Mac 


Power  Mac  7200 

• 120  MHz  Power  PC  601 

• 16  MB  Ram 

• 1.2  GB  Hard  Drive 

• 4X  CD-Rom 
•16-Bit  Stereo  Sound 

• 1 MB  VRam 
•Built-in  Ethernet 


Sm  \\T 


Power  Mac  8500  AV 

• 150  MHz  Power  PC  604  , 

• 16  MB  Ram 

• 2.0  GB  Hard  Drive 
•4X  CD-Rom 

• 16-Bit  Stereo  Sound 

• 2 MB  VRam 

• Built-in  Ethernet 


Power  Mac  7600  AV 

• 120  MHz  Power  PC  604 

• 16  MB  Ram 

• 1.2  GB  Hard  Drive 
•4X  CD-Rom 

• 16-Bit  Stereo  Sound 

• 2 MB  VRam 

• Built-in  Ethernet 


Power  Mac  9500 

• 150  MHz  Power  PC  604 

• 32  MB  Ram 

• 2.0  GB  Hard  Drive 
•4X  CD-Rom 

• 16-Bit  Stereo  Sound 

• 2 MB  VRam 

• Built-in  Ethernet 


See  Store  for  Pricing  on  the  New  Macs 

University  ofTorontoComputer  Shop 

214  College  St.Koffler  Student  Centre, 

>m  Authorized  Dealer  978-7947 


University  of  Toronto 
The  Governing  Council 
Honorary  Degrees 
1997 


Members  of  the  University  community  are 
invited  to  submit  nominations  for  honorary 
degree  recipients  in  1997. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from  the 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council.  The 
deadline  for  the  receipt  of  nominations  is 

Friday,  August  23rd,  1996. 


Enquiries  should  be  directed  to: 
Secretary 

Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
978-8427 
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Reforming  the  Pension  Plan 

A revamped  plan  would  serve  members  better  — and  improve  employee  relations 
By  Hans  Kunov and  Ed  Spooner 


The  University  of  Toronto  Pension 

Plan  is  the  source  of  a great  deal  of  contro- 
versy and  has  become  more  than  just  a 
retirement  plan.  If  appropriate  changes  were  made  to 
the  plan  we  could  resolve  some  contentious  issues  and 
restore  a proper  sense  of  balance  to  relations  between 
Simcoe  Hall  and  the  university’s  employees. 

Our  pension  plan  is  a remnant  of  a time  when  em- 
ployers took  a paternalistic  approach  to  their  employ- 
ees’ retirements,  when  double-digit  inflation  was  un- 
thinkable and  when  final  average  earnings  for  our 
most  senior  faculty  were  less  (in  nominal  dollars)  than 
our  most  junior  employees  earn  today.  As  a result  our 
plan  has  several  deficiencies  that  reduce  the  likelihood 
that  any  plan  participant  will  truly  retire  in  comfort. 

Defined  benefit  plans  like  ours  promise  a guaran- 
teed pension  at  retirement.  The  amount  of  the  pen- 
sion is  known  in  advance,  whereas  our  contributions 
and  the  university’s  are  variable  amounts.  This  known, 
guaranteed  benefit  stream,  while  providing  a sense  of 
security,  leads  to  over-conservative  investment  strate- 
gies and  a significantly  reduced  real  pension  value  due 
to  the  effect  of  inflation.  Because  the  plan  is  obliged 
to  pay  certain  amounts  monthly  to  retired  members 
it  must  invest  in  a way  that  guarantees  steady  flows 
of  cash  to  meet  these  obligations.  Our  plan,  for  ex- 
ample, invests  heavily  in  bonds,  mortgages  and  other  “fixed  in- 
come” investments  because  plan  performance  is  required  to 
exceed  inflation  by  only  three  per  cent  annually  to  meet  its 
pension  co  mmitments.  This  means  that  annual  growth  of  less 
than  five  per  cent  (on  current  plan  as.sets  of  more,  than  $1.4  bil- 
lion) would  meet  the  standard.  A broad-brush  way  of  handling 
investments  means  that  the  individual  circumstances  of  all 
members  are  standardized  to  produce  one  investment  strategy 
for  the  entire  plan. 


This  asset  allocation  approach  fails  to  recognize  that 

no  two  members  are  exactly  alike  in  temperament,  time  hori- 
zon, aversion  to  risk  or  investment  knowledge.  The  63-year- 
old  member  may  be  well  served  by  an  investment  strategy  that 
emphasizes  a guaranteed  income  stream,  but  the  30-year-old 
member  is  not.  The  younger  member  with  35  years  until  re- 
tirement needs  an  investment  strategy  that  emphasizes  growth 
of  capital  over  income,  in  order  to  secure  protection  from  in- 
flation. We  need  the  ability  to  invest  our  retirement  assets  in 
a manner  that  best  suits  our  individual  situations. 

The  second  wrinkle  in  the  plan  is  that  members  do  not  have 
a solid  claim  on  the  assets  they  contribute  throughout  their  work- 
ing lives.  When  a member  dies  the  member’s  spouse  continues 
to  receive  a pension,  but  one  that  is  half  the  amount  the  mem- 
ber received  or  would  have  received.  Upon  the  death  of  the  sur- 
viving spouse  there  is  no  pension  or  lump-sum  payment  (other 
than  insurance)  for  surviving  children  or  other  heirs.  Despite 
having  paid  into  the  pension  plan  for  30  or  more  years,  the  mem- 
ber who  dies  a day  after  retirement  will  leave  his  or  her  spouse 
a pension  that  is  immediately  reduced  by  half.  If  the  surviving 
spouse  dies  a day  later  the  heirs  receive  none  of  the  money  that 
the  member  contributed  during  his  or  her  working  life.  Those 
assets  instead  remain  in  the  plan  to  bolster  the  burgeoning 
surplus  that  continues  to  provide  the  university  with  frequent 
contribution  holidays. 

A peculiar  twist  to  this  weakness  is  that  if  a retired  member 
remarries  in  retirement  the  new  spouse  is  not  eligible  to  receive 
the  spousal  pension.  Only  the  spouse  designated  when  the 
member  was  a plan  contributor  is  eligible  to  receive  the  reduced 
pension  on  the  member’s  death.  One  can  only  wonder  at  the 
origin  of  this  unusual  restriction. 

The  third  flaw  is  the  plan’s  failure  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost 
of  living  in  retirement.  This  is  a difficult  weakness  to  spot  be- 
cause the  plan’s  promise  of  indexing  at  75  per  cent  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  obscures  the  fact  that  the  maximum 
starting  benefit  to  which  any  member  is  entitled  is  limited  by 


Revenue  Canada  to  $1,722.22  times  years  of  pensionable 
service.  Someone  who  has  worked  at  the  university  for  35 
years,  therefore,  can  expect  an  annual  pension  at  retirement 
of  no  more  than  $60,278.  Although  our  plan  begins  index- 
ing pensions  immediately  this  Revenue  Canada  starting  cap 
itself  is  not  indexed;  indeed  it  has  been  raised  only  once  — 
by  $7.22,  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent  — since  it  was  in- 
troduced 20  years  ago  and  will  remain  frozen  (according  to 
the  1996  federal  budget)  until  at  least  2005.  During  this 
time,  however,  the  cost  of  living  has  tripled.  If  the  cap  in  the 
current  plan  had  kept  pace  with  inflation  it  would  be  over 
$5,000  today  and  the  member  retiring  after  35  years  would 
receive  benefits  nearly  equal  to  final  average  earnings.  The  cur- 
rent plan  offers  no  way  around  this  stagnant  cap  and  it  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  for  members  to  preserve  their 
standard  of  living  in  retirement. 


The  surplus  could  pay 

FOR  SIGNIFICANT 
SALARY  INCREASES 


The  final  deficiency  is  the  way  the  university  is  able  to  avoid 
contributing  to  the  plan.  Although  the  university  budgets  for 
a contribution  to  the  plan  of  eight  per  cent  of  salaries  (about  $30 
million  annually)  it  has  actually  contributed  a total  of  just  $40 
million  since  1987.  A considerable  number  of  plan  members 
rightly  feel  indignant  that  they  have  borne  sole  responsibility 
for  funding  their  pensions  in  most  of  the  past  10  years.  Contrary 
to  the  understanding  under  which  most  of  us  were  hired,  the 
funding  of  our  pensions  is  no  longer  a shared  cost. 

There  is  a solution  to  many  of  these  problems  — convert  our 
current  defined  benefit  pension  plan  to  a group  RRSP  (a  pro- 
posal apparently  under  active  consideration  by  the  faculty 
association). 


A GROUP  RRSP  STRUCTURE  OFFERS  SOME  compelling  ad- 
vantages. First,  each  member’s  assets  are  his  or  her  own. 
Members,  not  the  university,  would  have  control  of  retirement 
money.  Rather  than  having  all  assets  invested  according  to  the 


administration’s  generally  low-yield  strategies,  members 
could  customize  their  portfolios  to  make  the  best  use 
of  time  until  retirement,  anticipated  income  needs,  areas 
of  professional  expertise  and  a host  of  other  variables. 

Second,  each  member’s  assets  are  preserved  on 
death.  When  a member  dies  the  assets  in  his  or  her 
retirement  plan  can  pass  entirely  and  directly  to  the  sur- 
viving spouse’s  registered  plan  without  tax  conse- 
quences. Furthermore  all  remaining  assets  can  later 
pass  to  heirs  or  an  estate  (where  they  are  subject  to  tax- 
ation) upon  the  death  of  the  second  spouse.  Unlike  the 
current  pension  plan  this  structure  provides  a way  for 
plan  members  to  leave  to  heirs  the  assets  they  worked 
to  accumulate. 

Third,  the  group  RRSP  provides  complete  porta- 
bility. Members  would  have  the  option  of  combining 
other  RRSPs  into  one  plan  and  could  move  that  plan 
easily  if  they  changed  employers.  Each  RRSP  could 
be  administered  outside  the  current  university  struc- 
ture so  a change  in  employment  circumstances  need 
not  affect  the  investment  strategy  in  the  member’s  plan. 

An  important  advantage  of  a group  RRSP  is  that 
there  is  no  benefit  limit.  The  current  starting  benefit 
cap  of  $1,722.22  times  years  of  pensionable  service 
would  no  longer  apply,  with  the  result  that  each  mem- 
ber would  have  the  potential  to  enjoy  a significant  in- 
crease in  retirement  comfort  if  individual  plan  performance 
meets  even  the  most  modest  of  investment  targets.  The  current 
cap  affects  any  member  who  retires  (after  a 25-  or  30-year  ca- 
reer) with  final  average  earnings  in  excess  of  roughly  $86,000, 
a figure  that  has  scarcely  changed  for  20  years.  Note  that  in  1996 
dollars  the  cap  20  years  ago  would  have  affected  only  those  with 
incomes  in  excess  of  about  $250,000  — and  only  two  University 
of  Toronto  employees  earn  more  than  that  today. 


Hundreds  of  members  of  the  U of  T community  will 
retire  with  final  average  earnings  in  excess  of  $86,000.  Under 
the  current  plan,  for  example,  the  35-year  member  who  retires 
with  final  average  earnings  of  $125,000  receives  just  $60,278, 
two-thirds  of  the  calculated  annual  benefit  of  $87,500  (two  per 
cent  of  final  average  earnings,  or  $2,500  times  years  of  pen- 
sionable service)  that  an  uncapped  plan  would  allow.  But  be- 
cause a group  RRSP  does  not  cap  retirement  benefits  either,  even 
a conservatively  invested  RRSP  should  be  able  to  give  the  same 
member  an  annual  income  in  retirement  of  at  least  $100,000. 

The  key  to  successful  conversion  is  the  current  plan’s  large 
surplus,  controlled  by  the  administration  since  1987.  This 
surplus  has  grown  to  roughly  $400  million  and  has  allowed  the 
administration  to  take  “contribution  holidays”  in  eight  of  the 
past  10  years. 

Conversion  to  a group  RRSP  may  alleviate  many  of  the 
problems  we  now  face,  while  improving  the  retirement  outlook 
for  all  of  us.  Upon  conversion  of  the  current  plan  the  surplus 
could  be  released  to  the  administration  for  use  elsewhere.  We 
contend  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  significant  salary 
increases  (or  matching  RRSP  contributions,  or  a combina- 
tion) in  perpetuity  for  all  plan  members  while  providing  Simcoe 
Hall  with  a flexible  way  to  offset  provincial  funding  cuts.  The 
university  would  no  longer  need  a budget  line  for  pension  con- 
tributions because  the  newly  released  surplus  could  entirely 
finance  employer  contributions  to  RRSPs  and/or  salary 
increases.  Invested  conservatively  the  interest  alone  on  $400 
million  would  meet  the  amount  needed  to  increase  compensation 
(salary  and/or  RRSP  contributions)  by  eight  per  cent  annually. 

It  is  critical  that  our  representative  associations  and  the 
administration  give  this  proposal  their  immediate,  diligent  and 
thoughtful  consideration.  Regardless  of  other  issues  involved, 
what  we  are  proposing  is  simply  good  financial  planning  for 
everybody. 

Professor  Hans  Kunov  is  a member  of  the  Institute  of  Biomedical 
Engineering,  Professor  Ed  Spooner,  the  Department  of  Geology. 
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